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NEW COMPLETE SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 
Teachers College, Columbia University State Teachers College, Montclair 


Newness Interest Beauty 


The books open a new era for progressive teachers of geography. 


Old fashions, even when camouflaged by new editions, are being dis- 
carded for the modern ideals of this new series. 


In the field of geography for the first time in years, Newness in sub- 
stance as well as in dress is an accomplished fact, for the series is new in 
every sense. 


Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature of Our World Today. 
Every page shows the skill of two teachers who know from experience how 
to make geography interesting to children. 


And the series is attractive beyond comparison. Sight-saving typog- 
raphy, skillful selection and arrangement of pictures, superior maps set new 
standards in line with latest authority. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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“UT PORTABLE APARTMENTS, TOO!” 





TT ROMANTIC TRAV 
5000 MILE campust 


ent HRS, COLLEGE / 











10 Great Expeditions. 


This Summer . . RELEASE YOURSELF fron 
the boundaries of one Community. GIVE WING 





gy Wage me a to your DREAMS and ride into Magic Lands . - 
4 trips, Tuition, Fees only— where days are golden, nights romantic! 
Ss Earn three or more semester hours college credit in 12 subject 
bot SHORT Some graduate work. Regular university professors. Cours 
accredited and transferred directly from several high-rankir 
wk TOUR institutions. 


Late Juneto middle of August. 





| Peco a 
wit AD of | wo UBS fc 


lah oma City, O 





















UNIVERSITY OF TOURS, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Please send me FREE ‘Memory Album,” list of 
college affiliations, credit courses, and information on 
[ ] Western tour; [ JEastern tour; [ ] Mexican tour 
DD bck pias acuerhdnesKketebna kwaccoweaehade 
cipher ac mcunedcnen ys ickuamaas tas ena tS 
raid siemais ieaha atehibanate koeckiaee I a tes 











LET YOUR TEACHERS ASSOCIATION | 
THROUGH ITS PUPILS READING CIRCLE | 
FURNISH YOUR BOOKS— | 

Reference, supplementary and texts. | 


One superintendent writes: 
‘“We have a sum of money to expend for library purchases, 
and it is most desirable that we find a sales house which handles 
a number of publications to prevent our making so many 
different orders.’’ 

The Pupils Reading Circle, an activity of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association, can supply books from more than fifty different publishers and 
ean fill your order promptly and accurately with only strictly new books. 

Write for free order blank—catalog. 

E. M. CARTER, Secy., M. S. T. A. 
Teachers Building 
Columbia, Mo. 
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1935 
SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
June 10- August 2 


CALENDAR 


Registration . : ‘ . ° ; . Monday, June 10 

Class Work Begins . ; ; ‘ . 7A. M. Tuesday, June 11 
Independence Day, Holiday . . Thursday, July 4 
Summer Session Men’s and Women’s Dinners. Thursday, July 11 
Baccalaureate Service . ‘ ‘ ; . Sunday, July 28 

Class Work Closes . . , ; ‘ . 4P.M. Friday, August 2 
Commencement ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ . 8 P. M. Friday, August 2 





Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
in the 


College of Agriculture College of Arts and Science 
School of Business and Public Administration 
School of Education College of Fine Arts 
School of Journalism 
School of Medicine 





GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Special provision has been made for an extensive program of graduate courses. 
More students enroll in graduate work than in any undergraduate division. 
The session is largely planned for advanced students. 


DEGREES 


Work is offered leading to various undergraduate degrees and also to the 
graduate degrees Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 





If you desire further information or wish to have a complete 
Summer Session Announcement, write to: 


Dean Theo. W. H. Irion, 
Director of the Summer Session, 
101 Jesse Hall, 

Columbia, Missouri 
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The Nation’s Tax Bill in 1934 | 
was about $9,500,000,000.00. | 


The Nation’s residential electric bill was about 
$677,000,000.00—less than 8% of the tax bill. | 


Which is more important to the citizens of the United States? 


Which is receiving more attention from your public representatives? 





A 4% reduction in taxes would mean more to the 
country that a 50% reduction in residential elec- 
tric rates. 


Ask your Senators and Representatives to vote against the un- 
necessary and destructive Rayburn-Wheeler bill now pending. It is 


your Constitutional right to do so. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


an 
LITTLE MISS MUFFET SAYS: > 
. i ir i 
: 2 eed ! 
i it i a y . ~% 





























ils 
So lLREe gqunt. 
HER DENTIST SAYS: 


ee — 
“Let hus a ul. Chewing | st 
5 f ? f 99 
ts good for PS | 


Four Factors that help Teeth last a lifetime 
are Proper Nutrition, Personal Care, Dental 
Care and plenty of Chewing Exercise. There is 
a reason, a time and a place for Chewing Gum. 














Forward Lookin G manufacturers call upon great 
Universities to make impartial investigations of their products. 
Results of suchresearch form the basis of our advertising. What 
you read over our signature about chewing gum, you can believe. 


p-o71 ne National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 4 
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STAT 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


This new series has been 


E-ADOPTED 


by KENTUCKY and OREGON 


Such immediate recogn 


CHARTERS 


SMILEY 


STRANG 


ition is an eloquent tribute to the quality of the 


HEALTH AND 
GROWTH 
SERIES 














For your convenience the 

HEALTH AND GROWTH 

SERIES is published in 
two editions: 


SIX-BOOK 
EDITION 


(pictured above) 


THREE-BOOK 
EDITION 


(for schools where a separate book 
for each grade is not required) 
Each edition is identical in con- 
tent and illustrations. Each of 
the volumes of the Three-book 
Edition contains the material of 
two books of the Six-book 
Edition. 


Two state adoptions, in addition to hundreds of 
local adoptions in less than a month after pub- 
lication, is a convincing record of excellence! 


The Health and Growth Series is a complete 
program in health education, comprising read- 
ing books and manuals for elementary grades 
from 


* 


3 to 8. Instruction for the lower grades 
is in narrative form, utilizing real-life situations 
as the approach; for the upper grades, the 
instruction is frankly expositional in type. 


THE 
MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


foothills of the Rockies, offers you 


Te UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the | 
unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park; moun- 
tain climbing; mountain camp maintained 
for summer students. Altitude ofone mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate & stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 13 to July 20 


(Intermission, July 1 to July 5) 


Second Term, July 22 to Aug.23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities 
for graduate work. Organ recitals and 
public lectures. 





COMBINE N. E. A. AND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Intermission makes this possible 

N.E. A. Denver, June 30 to July 6 











Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 


Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


DEAN of the SUMMER ge (DEPT. E) | 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. | 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: l 
al 


Summer Quarter Catalogue 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Graduate Schgol Bulletin 














NAME 





Street and No 





City and State 
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Hiking Among the Foothills on Eastern 
Slope of Famous Pikes Peak. 


Eight Weeks of 
Cool Comfort 


In a Famed Scenic Setting 
Summer Courses at 


COLORADO 
COLLEGE 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
THURSTON J. DAVIES, President 
Spend your summer vacation 
where living is enjoyable and 

learning a pleasure. 


A Faculty of 
National Prominence 


Graduate and undergraduate 
instruction in all courses usual- 
ly given at Liberal Arts Col- 
leges, including Drama and 
Music, also the Arts (Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center, for- 
merly Broadmoor Art Academy). 


Courses Open Monday, 
June 17, 1935 


For information address Dr. Ralph J. Gilmore, 
Director, 104 Administration Bldg., Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs. 
1935 Convention of N. E. A. in 
Denver, Only 70 Miles Away. 














DS tm oem >_ _ 
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of the opportunities to study 
where it is COOL? You ean 
cornbine attendance at the meet- 


First Term 
June 17 to July 24 
Second Term 
July 25 to Aug. 30 

1935 











UNIVERSITY 
WYOMINE 


Fer complete information and Mustrated bulletina, address: 
C. R. Maxwell, 
Director of Summer Sessions, 
University ef Wyoming, 

Leremia Wyoming. 








SAINT Louis UNIVERSITY 


18th June 19 
to 
Session July 30 
oe ——s 





SUMMER SESSION 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Faculty of Superior Teachers 
Special Cuurses for Teachers 
Thirty-Two Departments 


For Summer Bulletin, Address 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Saint Louis University 
Saint Louis, Missouri 























MISSOURI 


is the HOME STATE in this graphic 
edition of Book Two 


OUR HOME STATE AND CONTINENT 


It is part of a new and modern four-book 
series of geography for grades 
four to seven titled 


OUR WORLD AND OURSELVES 


Book One Our Neighbors Near and Far____96¢ 
Book Two Our Home State and Continent $1.32 
Book Three Our Continental Neighbors____-_ 1.52 
Book Four How the World Lives and Works 1.52 


Walter H. Ryle, Professor of Social Science, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, has especially prepared this MISSOURI 
EDITION of Book Two for grade 5. 


ALSO NEW HISTORIES: 
THE WESTWARD MARCH OF MAN 


Our Beginnings in the Past___._____--_----~- 76¢ 
Our Past in Western Europe__________-_-~-- 92e 
When We Were Colonies_____________-__-_$1.12 
Since We Became a Nation_______.__--_~-~- $1.68 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East Cermak Road Chicago, Illinois 
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Published monthly, except June, July and August, at Columbia, Mo., by the Missouri State Teachers 


Association as per Article VI, Section 6 of the Constitution of the M. 


the Executive Committee. 
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Entered as Second-Class matter, October 29, 1915, at the Postoffice at Columbia, Missouri, under Act of 


March 3, 1879. 
authorized May 17, 1921. 
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Annual membership dues $2.00, $1.00 of which is to cover cost of School and Community. Subscrip- 


tion to non-members, $2.00 a year. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. Next Meeting, St. Louis, November 7-9, 1935. 


General Officers 


H. P. Study, President, Springfield, Superintendent of 
Schools; W. H. Lemmel, Ist Vice-President, Flat River, 
Superintendent of Schools; Anna L. Sawford, 2nd Vice- 
President, Sedalia, Teacher Smith-Cotton High School; 
John W. Edie, 3rd Vice-President, Maysville, Superin- 
tendent of DeKalb County Schools; E. M. Carter, Secre- 
tary-Treas., Columbia, Secretary of Reading Circle 
Board, Advertising Manager of School and Community; 
Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Editor of School and Com- 
munity and Associate Secretary-Treasurer; T. E. 
Vaughan, Columbia, Assistant Secretary and Business 
Manager. 


Executive Committee 


J. F. Taylor, Chairman, Kennett, Superintendent of 
Schools; H. P. Study, Ex-Officio, Springfield, Superin- 
tendent of Schools; Henry J. Gerling, St. Louis, Super- 
intendent of Instruction; Ethel Hook, Kirksville, Direc- 
tor of Libraries, State Teachers College; Grace M. 
Shepherd, Maryville, Professor of Education, State 
Teachers College; L. H. Bell, Lexington, Superintendent 
of Schools; Mary C. Ralls, Kansas City, Teacher, E. C. 
White School. 


Legislative Committee 


George Melcher, Chairman, Board of Education Bldg., 
Kansas City, Price L. Collier, Richmond; B. B. Cramer, 
Smithville; John W. Edie, Maysville; Edith Gallagher, 
Roosevelt Jr. High School, St. Joseph; Hattie Gordon, 
6616 Wyandotte, Kansas City; Geo. L. Hawkins, Board of 
Education Bldg., St. Louis; C. H. Hibbard, Ava; L. M. 
Hosman, Cameron; Theo. W. H. Irion, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia; W. F. Knox, Jefferson City; B. P. Lewis, 
Rolla; L. O. Litle, Neosho; George R. Loughead, Poplar 
Bluff; D. R. McDonald, Webb City; W. H. McDonald, 
Trenton; R. G. Russell, Clayton; W. H. Ryle, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville; Marion Schott, Kirksville; 
Roger Smith, Jefferson City; Kathryn Spangler, Clin- 
ton; H. P. Study, Springfield; Blanche Templeton, Rock 
Port; Mrs. Rubye H. Thompson, Charleston: M. B. 
Vaughn, Montgomery City; W. M. Westbrook, Marshall: 
Mary B. Womack, Dewey School, St. Louis; L. E. Ziegler 
Boonville. 


Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 


Roscoe V. Cramer, Chairman, Switzer School, Kansas 
City ; W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia; E. W. Mounce, 412 E. High, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 


Dessa Manuel, Chairman, Bolivar; Stephen Blackhurst, 
St. Charles; May Peterman, 1403 Edmond, St. Joseph. 








Reading Circle Board 
County Supt. W. F. Hupe, Chairman, Montgomery 
City; Cora E. Morris, Bois D’Arc; Supt. G. M. Cozean, 
Fredericktown; President H. P. Study, Ex-Officio, Spring- 
field; Supt. Lloyd W. King, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City. 
Necrology Committee 
Francis L. Skaith, Gower, 1935; Willard Graff, Butler, 
1935; Jessie Via, Rolla, 1935; W. T. Carrington, Jeffer- 
son City, 1936; H. E. Blaine, Joplin, 1936; Beth Kanaga, 
3654 Jansen Place, Kansas City, 1936; Anna L. Swartz, 
Edina, 1937; W. F. Pierce, Cardwell, 1937; Florence 
Cooper, Mullanphy School, St. Louis, 1937. 
Committee on Resolutions 


First, I. M. Horn, Memphis, 1936; Second, C. A. 
Phillips, Columbia, 1935; Third, John W. Edie, Mays- 
ville, 1936; Fourth, Gail Shikles, 1126 E. 15th, Kansas 
City, 1935; Fifth, Hattie Gordon, 5616 Wyandotte, 
Kansas City, 1935; Sixth, R. H. Divine, Garden City, 
1936; Seventh, L. O. Litle, Neosho, 1936; Eighth, W. H. 
Lemmel, Flat River, 1936; Ninth, C. J. Burger, Wash- 
ington, 1936; Tenth, Dr. W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau, 
1935; Eleventh, Nellie McCarthy, 3618 Lafayette, St. 
Louis, 1935; Twelfth, E. S. Lehmann, Kirkwood, 1936; 
Thirteenth, H. H. Edmiston, 5821 Kennerly, St. Louis, 
1935; Ex-Officio, President H. P. Study, Springfield and 
State Supt. Lloyd W. King, Jefferson City. 

Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Office 


Fred Miller, Normandy; H. A. Phillips, Warrens- 











burg; B. M. Stigall, Paseo High School, Kansas City. 
Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 


Genevieve M. Turk, Chairman, Scarritt School, Kansas 
City; Alva L. Allen, Bethany; Ward Barnes, Normandy; 
Mrs. Florence D. Begeman, Troy; Marian Bissett, 
Springfield; Stephen Blackhurst, St. Charles; C. F. 
Boyd, Ozark; John L. Bracken, Clayton; Fred L. Cole, 
Potosi; Frankie Connell, Hannibal; Philipine Crecelius, 
Blewett High School, St. Louis; L. V. Crookshank, 
Brookfield; Miles Elliff, Lebanon; E. A. Elliott, Joplin; 
L. A. Eubank, State Teachers College, Kirksville; Mary 
Flahive, Scarritt School, Kansas City; W. H. Guenther, 
Lexington; Stanley Hayden, Kahoka; J. T. Hodge, Cass- 
ville; W. A. Hudson, Deering; W. H. Lemmel, Fiat 
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FAME begins at fifty-one. 


of our distinguished citizens when they are first 


The average age 


included in “‘ Who’s Who in America” is 51 years. 


a 

MORE than 8,000,000 boys and girls have 
learned to read with Tue Winston Reapers and 
Tue New Winston Reapers. Not only in 
the United States, but in England, China, Japan, 
Siam, Turkey, South America, the Philippines, 
and India, the Winston and New Winston 
READERS are opening up whole new worlds to 
countless childish hearts an and minds. 


NEARLY 935 per ceat cat of the world’s popula- 


tion lives north of the e Equator. 


“‘BELIEVE It or Not,” s says Ripley: 


Not one 


person in 10,000 can pronounce all these words 
correctly—gratis, culinary, cocaine, data, version, 
address, gondola, chic, impious, Caribbean.’ ” Are 
you 100% right? Check with Tue Winston Sin- 
PLIFIED Dictionary, “the Modern Authority. 


° WINSTON COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS | SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE LEGISLATURE 

ITIZENS OF MISSOURI have 

looked to the General Assembly 
now in session with more than their 
usual interest because of the unusual 
needs that confront the people of the 
state at the present time. Never be- 
fore has there been such a pressing 
demand for extensive and new addi- 
tions to our cooperative enterprise we 
call government. The need for poor 
relief, the demand for old age pen- 
sions, the proper financing of public 
schools on a statewide basis and state 
care of the insane poor in state in- 
stitutions are all new or nearly new 
demands. We have, heretofore, been 
too prosperous to feel the need for 
old age pensions; when aged people 
were unfortunate enough not to have 
laid by something for a rainy day a 
prosperous child, or some institution 
supported by a church or a lodge could 
take care of them. Now the load is 
too great for these resources to ade- 
quately carry. The whole matter of 
the needy, brought on by economic con- 
ditions apparently beyond our con- 
trol and intensified by an unprecedent- 
ed crop failure, is a new condition 
such as has not before confronted our 
state. The larger state support of 
the schools and-state care of the in- 
sane poor have been forced upon the 
state by the breakdown of our tax 
system, which was caused largely by 
the straitened economic conditions. 
All these problems have to be met and 
it seems certain that if they are not 
met cooperatively they will not be met 
at all. To fail to meet them is to 
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bring on conditions unthinkable in 
suffering and chaos. 

These are problems with which the 
gentlemen of the General Assembly 
are faced. To get the money, esti- 
mated at $20,000,000, is no small task. 
It involves under our present way of 
thinking at least the imposition of 
a new way for the State to collect the 
money that it must spend on the new 
services. We have a set of mind on 
the methods of taxation and our mind 
set has not changed as the conditions 
have changed. 


THE SALES TAX 


HE GENERAL SET of mind 

says that a sales tax is bad. We 
have always said that it does not tax 
in proportion to one’s ability to pay. 
The poor man who has to spend all 
he makes in order to exist is taxed on 
all he makes. The rich man who 
spends only a small part of his income 
is by the sales tax required to pay 
only on a small part of his income. 
These arguments, it would seem, lose 
a part of their force when we con- 
sider that the income tax, state and 
national, reaches all of the rich man’s 
income and is used in these times for 
the relief of the poor. Certainly the 
poor man is better off because of the 
assistance that he will get through the 
various services of relief and educa- 
tion that are his because of the tax. 
And it seems little enough to require 
the rich man to set aside, every time 
he spends a dollar for his own needs, 
two cents for the support of the poor, 
and the education of the youth. 
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he spends a dollar for his own needs, 
two cents for the support of the poor, 
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But forty thousand merchants who 
argue that the tax will be a tax on 
them, even though the argument be 
false, are exerting a terrific pressure 
against the passage of the bill. 

The fight in the House which has 
passed a two per cent bill was a hard 
one. It brought out the best and the 
worst that are in the members. The 
eighty-seven who voted yes are to be 
honored for their foresight and cour- 
age. Whatever the final result may 
be, certain individuals, and not a few, 
have shown that their character has 
real fiber in it. 

One thing happened which bodes 
evil. A political group held out unan- 
imously save for one man against the 
bill. Never in our observation of the 


House has it before occurred that for 
partisan reasons either party stood 
solidly against a measure leaving out 


of consideration the good or evil ef- 
fects on the common weal. That they 
had been harrassed and even mistreat- 
ed by the opposite party may be con- 
ceded. But that scarcely justifies 
their shirking responsibility or desert- 
ing the interests of their own people, 
as we think some of them did. 

The legislature, now in its fourth 
month, has not yet solved the problem. 
Will it? 


GOOD WILL DAY 


AY 17th is World Good Will 

Day. It has been fostered by the 
World Federation of Education As- 
sociations for several years. Its pur- 
pose, evident in the name, is to pro- 
mote peace, based on mutual under- 
standing, among the nations. Its ob- 
servation should not be treated light- 
ly, nor observed with mere senti- 
mental gush. It does furnish a time 
however for some really constructive 
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teaching of facts a knowledge of 
which will promote good feeling jo- 
ward the people of other nations. To 
list the outstanding citizens past and 
present of the United States born in 
other countries, to enumerate prom- 
inent contributions to the welfare of 
humanity made by peoples of other 
nations, and to review the efforts of 
the past fifteen years at establishing 
peaceful relations among nations are 
in themselves educative beyond the 
ordinary procedures and by such 
work is Good Will Day best observed. 


ANTI-WAR LEADERS HONORED 


T WAS eighteen years ago the 

sixth of April, a few hours after 
midnight, that the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted to declare war on 
Germany. Two days previously the 
Senate had done so. The action of 
these two houses represented the sen- 
timent of the people about as acecur- 
ately and as completely as their ac 
tions ever have. Most of us grimly 
sanctioned the step. By events as thie 
press had reported them, we were 
keyed for a fight, even if not pre- 
pared for it. It was to be a fight with 
folks far removed. This irked us. 
We wanted to lay our hands on some- 
one. Our imaginations invented the 
pro-German. The hyphenated Amer- 
ican, especially if ‘‘German’’ was a 
part of the term, became the special 
object of our direct and _ personal 
hatred. We could searcely keep our 
hands off of them. We took German 
courses out of our schools, foolislily 
imagining that by doing this we hurt 
the Germans. 

The men in Congress who voied 
against the declaration of war became 
anathema on our lips. 

Now as much as we regret to do so, 
we are forced to acknowledge that our 
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majority was not so certainly right 
as we had then thought. We have 
seen What hot-headedness cost. We 
at least wonder if the six senators, 
among whom was our own Wm. J. 
Stone and the fifty representatives, 
of whom five were of the Missouri 
delegation, are not entitled at this 
time to our apologies, and if a prayer 
for forgiveness is not in order. 

Many of us rejoice that one organ- 
ization saw fit on the sixth of April 
to lay a wreath on the statues of 
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Champ Clark, Claude Kitchin and 
Robt. M. LaFollette in honor of their 
courageous opposition to the war in 
the face of the rabble who drowned 
their voices with shouts of derision. At 
least, there have been no voices raised 
against the action of the National 
Council for the Prevention of War 
who thus honored these leaders and 
incidentally paid a tribute of respect 
to the fifty-three others who shared 
their sentiments and supported their 
pacific action. 





BACK SEAT 


DRIVERS 
By O. J. Mathias 
SUPERINTENDENT-DRIVER 


passes a series of practical tests 
and secures an official driver’s license. 
The mechanics of the old School Bus 
are carefully inspected by a competent 
Board of Education. The grade of 
teacher-gasoline, maintenance-oil and 
model of curricular-engine are care- 
fully checked by trained engineers 
from the State Department of Educa- 
tion. The Bus is loaded to its com- 
fortable capacity with a precious load 
of growing boys and girls. The Driv- 
er, who has studied his road maps in 
detail and has mastered traffic regu- 
lations, climbs in behind the wheel, 
steps on the gas and starts through 
the school-vear. 


Alas, the Back Seat Drivers who 
crowd aboard during the year! 
Rich Man: ‘‘Slow down! slow down! 


The school taxes are too high.”’ 
Poor Man: ‘‘Stop, and let my boy 


out. I want to put him to work.’’ 
Beggar Man: ‘‘Hey, mister, I want 

you to use your influence to get me 

some easy job with the school.’’ 
Thief: ‘‘I get by. I send my chil- 


dren to school, but I don’t turn in all 
my property to the assessor.’’ 

Doctor: ‘‘Too much ‘fol-de-rol’ 
with these school nurses and school 
doctors. They injure our private 
practice.’’ 

Lawyer: ‘‘School Boards should be 
compelled to abide strictly to the let- 
ter of the Missouri School Law.”’ 

Merchant: ‘‘Regardless of cost, 
schools should buy everything 
through us local business men. We 
are taxpayers.’’ 

Chief: ‘‘Schools have failed. Let’s 
go back to the wigwam.’’ 

The Butcher: ‘‘The kids ‘cut-up’ 
too much.’’ 

The Baker: ‘‘The schools cost too 
much ‘dough.’ ”’ 

The Candle-Stick Maker: ‘‘Schools 
are too modern. They use electric 
lights. Candles were good enough for 
my father and his children, therefore 
they are good enough for me and my 
children.’’ 


Running behind and milling around 
the chugging Bus are dozens upon 
dozens of over-enthusiastic men and 
women, loaded-down with  self-ap- 
praised bundles and yelling forth the 
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merits of their wares. Salesmen, rep- 
resenting everything beneath The 
Stars and Stripes, with packages of 
free advertising work-material; W. C. 
T. U. Courses in Temperance Educa- 
tion; varied types of Child Conserva- 
tion Movements and Character Edu- 
cation panaceas; drives! drives! 
drives! Community Fund Drives, Red 
Cross Drives, Salvation Army Drives, 
Boy Scout Drives, Girl Scout Drives; 
Special Weeks: Apple Week, Pear 
Week, Smile Week, Count Ten Week, 
Fire Prevention Week and even Edu- 
cation Week; Health Agencies; Red 
Cross stamps and buttons for the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis; Adenoid 
Eradicators; Corn Cures and Bunion 
Butchers. 

These good people mean well and 
are eager to pile their bundles on the 
fenders and bumpers of the already 
over-loaded Bus. Many of these en- 


thusiasts, however, suffer from ad- 


vanced stages of the ‘‘hoof and 
mouth’’ disease. 

Propped on the top rail along the 
road-side are many old timers, chew- 


ing their home-cured and whittling. 
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They are too lazy to follow the crowd 
but they yell at the Driver as he 
passes, ‘‘Turn back to the little red 
school-house and the Three R’s.”’ 

At every cross-road are ‘‘over- 
painted”’’ service stations bearing the 
label of some political party. Their 
uniformed attendants rush out shout- 
ing that they have detected a carbon- 
knock in the engine and are anxious 
to check the gas and oil and wipe off 
the wind-shield. 


Strange as it may seem, the Driver 
‘*keeps his head;’’ whistles oceasion- 
ally; keeps both hands on the wheel 
and eyes glued to the road before him. 
Usually the Old Bus reaches the end 
of the school-year with maybe the loss 
of a hub-cap, a bent fender or a little 
paint knocked off here and there, but 
generally speaking, in fair running 
condition. It unloads the precious 
freight of boys and girls who are bet- 
ter off physically, mentally and moral- 
ly because of their ride behind a sane 
Driver. 

Occasionally, one of these Drivers 
toots the horn too often. 





TWO POEMS OF SPRING 
by Beulah M. Huey 


IF WE ALWAYS HAD THE BEAUTY 
OF THE SPRING 


IF WE ALWAYS had the beauty of the spring 
Without the rigors of a winter’s day, 

We would not feel the thrill of sudden wing, 
The joyous welcome of a lilac spray. 


If we never had the sorrows or the cares 

Which we think makes this earthly life so 
wrong, 

The happy days that come so unawares 

Would not be treasured memories so long. 


HALO 


THERE IS a halo over earth 
today, 

A meaning and a beauty to each 
little thing. 

A common clod, an 
spray 

Blooms into speechless loveliness 
now that it’s spring. 


ugly, lifeless 


I wish I had a halo over all 

My lowly day—an inner look that 
shed a glow 

On common things 
beck and call; 

My neighbor; dirty boys that stomp 
my garden row. 


answering at 
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Who Is an Excellent Teacher? 
by W. H. Schlueter 


a 
One who can show that she has taught 
effectively the content of the course of 
study as modified for use here to 90% 
of her pupils who can produce a 60% 
correct result or better, on any portion 
of a quarter’s work which is defined as 
required. 
Eg. 50 pupils x 60% (a 
90% (an efficiency level). 
9° 


grade), xX 


One who ean by her inspiring influence 
raise at least 10% of her pupils to the 
Honor Roll level. 

3. 

One who does not find it necessary to 
“fail’’ more than 10% of her pupils, but 
whose personal influence is great enough 
to get a response from her pupils suf- 
ficiently good to do the work she assigns. 
or failing in that, is willing to give of 
her time to coach a sufficient number to 
maintain this standard. 


4. 

One who can arouse enthusiasm and a 
happy atmosphere for work; one who de- 
velops children’s intelligence, spirit of 
inquiry, interest, self-activity and prog- 
ress; one who builds confidence in chil- 
dren born of the assurance that they know 
positively whereof they speak; one who 
develops honesty in scholarship as well 
as in other personal relations; one who 
sees problems about the school to be solved 
and helps find a way to solve them; one 
who criticises conditions only after having 
planned an effective remedy; one who is 
a living demonstration of her teaching 
convictions. 

5. 

One who by definite planning of routine 
matters, eliminates waste of time in in- 
struction, who is ready to begin when the 
time for instruction comes. Who devotes 
herself primarily to instruction, to the ex- 
clusion of all other matters. To become 
an “‘exeellent’’ teacher, her routine work 
must be so planned as to avoid all possible 
interference with the time of instruction. 
To take ten minutes of time from instrue- 


tion to ‘‘get ready to teach’’ cannot be 
called ‘‘excellent’’ management. The cul- 
tivation in children of habits of eare, of 
consideration of one another, and of com- 
mon courtesy is a part of classroom man- 
agement. 


6. 


The teacher’s accuracy and neatness of 
record work, her promptness in required 
reports, readiness to earry out directions 
in good spirit, ability to cooperate with 
all her fellow teachers, having in mind 
only the highest ideals of service to the 
children of her own school community, 
making no complaints except in writing 
over her own signature to the proper ad 
justing authorities, working with goodwill 
to assist all her fellow appointees of the 
Board, promoting harmony and high ideals 
throughout all her attitudes and actions— 
these make up the professional attention 
to details. 

7. 

Her scholarship must give evidence of 
being adequate for the work she is as- 
signed to do, and she must show growth 
both in accuracy and seope of scholarship, 
as well as growth in the devices for im- 
parting it in the best way. 

8. 

It must be possible to point to evidences 
of professional enthusiasm, such as work 
in professional organizations, social serv- 
ice, private or institutional study, to prove 
her willingness to serve and improve in 
professional work. 

9. 

A teacher who can take the right of 
the publie to consult her about her work 
or the work of her pupils, as an oppor- 
tunity to increase the number of friends 
of public edueation, and who ean aid in 
convincing the publie that a continuance 
and extension of educational service is 
desirable, possesses qualifications that have 
a real value. She is less interested in 
justifying herself than in justifying the 
ideals and policies under which she works. 
She is a missionary in the cause of public 
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education. Her tact in dealing with the 
public—her ability to adjust a ‘‘differ- 
ence’’ and to turn an ‘‘issue’’ to add 


a friend and supporter for her school makes 
her ‘‘personal qualification’ an *‘‘excel- 
lent one.’’ To be willing to extend one’s 


service, regardless of personal view, to kee), 
the public good will and public cooperation, 
is the highest professional service, since 
upon it depend directly all future oppor. 
tunities for educational development. 

W. H. Schlueter 


The School Board's Attitude In The Selection 
Of Teachers” 


J. B. EDMONSON 


AVE practices in the selection of 

teachers improved in recent years? 

It does not seem to me that there has 
been any real improvement except in iso- 
lated instances. In fact, there is reason to 
believe that few boards of education en- 
courage school executives to devote an ap- 
preciable amount of time to hunting for 
the best prepared candidates. A partial 
explanation for this situation is to be 
found in the erroneous belief that the sup- 
ply of good teachers is so great that it is 
unnecessary to give much attention to the 
task of discovering competent candidates. 
In certain instances boards of education 
have been tempted by financial difficulties 
and by the desires of local pressure groups 
to make choices of teachers in terms of ex- 
pediency rather than in terms of merit. 


In order that school boards may appraise 
their policies in the selection of teachers, 
this article presents a checklist of prac- 
tices that illustrate good procedures fol- 
lowed in some of the better school systems. 
These practices emphasize the importance 
of the function of the board of education 
in establishing policies and in appraising 
the results, and define the responsibility 
that the superintendent of schools should 


assume in carrying out the policies de- 
tined by the board of education. Some of 
the practices involve controversial issues 
on which there may be marked differences 
of opinion, but a discussion of these issues 
is likely to result in improved practice. 
The list was prepared originally for use in 
the ‘*‘Michigan Handbook on ‘Teaclier- 
Employment’’ which has been issued in 
tentative form by the Michigan Edueca- 
tional Planning Commission. The list, 
with a few modifications and additions, 
follows. 

1. The board will expect the superin- 
tendent to take the full responsibility 
for initiating and making all nom- 
nations of teachers. 

The board will expect each candidate 
to file with the superintendent a 
formal application on the regular 
form that has been approved by the 
board. 

The board will refer all candidates 
and all correspondence regarding 
candidates to the office of the super- 
intendent. 

The board will reserve the right to 
reject any or all nominations and 
to require the superintendent to 
submit new ones. 

The board will not permit discrimi- 
nation in favor of a local candidate 
but will select the best candidat 
regardless of residence. 


*Preprinted from the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin for March, 1935. 





LL OVER THIS COUNTRY we elect or appoint men and women because 
they need office, they have failed in business, they have a large family, a 
leg has been lost, someone has died or some other misfortune has befallen 


the individual. 


We seem to assume that this qualifies for office. 


One of the most hopeful signs has been the disposition of the government 
in the present emergency to call to its aid business and college men who have 
acquired special knowledge of some phase of government as a result of their 


experience or their study. 
and more upon such persons. 


The government is finding it necessary to rely more 
It is trie that they are sometimes referred to 


as the ‘‘brain trust,’’ which is only another way of ridiculing the person who 
knows something about some phase of government and is willing to put that 
knowledge to public use.—Lotus D. Coffman. 
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United---We Shall Stand 


John Dewey 


The following editorial which came to us as a preprint from the April number of 
THE SOCIAL FRONTIER has more than the prestige of its author to challenge our 
attention. The position taken by this eminent educator represents a movement which 
has been in progress in this country for some time and which has been speeded up by 
the pressure of the depression. Shall teachers look with favor upon affiliation with 
other organizations, or shall they hold aloof thus leaving themselves free to go to the 
right or the left as justice and judgment seem to dictate? The issue while in no sense 
acute in Missouri, is nevertheless impending and demands even now our careful thought. 
We shall all agree that teachers are inadequately organized for effective service in the 
protection of the rights of children. How may we best proceed to strengthen this 
weakness? Doctor Dewey’s editorial will stimulate thought on a subject where thought 
is needed. For this reason we reprint it with our acknowledgment and thanks to THE 


SOCIAL FRONTIER.—Editor. 


Are Teachers Adequately Organized? 
T FIRST VIEW it may seem absurd 
to say that teachers are not adequate- 
ly organized. In large places, especial- 

ly, many teachers probably feel that if any- 
thing, they are over-organized. There are 
associations by grades, associations by sub- 
jects, and general organizations, city, state, 
and national. If there is inadequacy, it 
is not in number and variety. But organi- 


zations exist for a purpose, not as ends in 


themselves. If adequate organization is 
lacking, it is on the side of aims and fune- 
tioning for these aims. 

Some existing associations serve to bring 
teachers together, to get them acquainted 
with one another, and to cultivate a pro- 
fessional spirit. Indeed, all associations 
serve this end to some extent. The pur- 
pose is good and no one will say it nay. 
Other associations exist for stimulation and 
direction of their members in the subject- 
matter of the studies they teach and to 
improve by exchange of ideas their methods 
of instruction. 
in so far as such organizations accomplish 
it, and are reasonably free from perfunc- 
tory and conventional oratory and from 


exploitation by those seeking publicity and 
*,* . v1 
At critical times, teachers 


prominence. 
organizations have operated suecessfully to 
bring pressure on law-making bodies for 
protection of salaries and tenure of posi- 
tion. The campaign for equal pay for 
equal work on the part of women teachers 
in some states is a notable instance. In 
a few eases, teachers’ organizations have 
exposed unequal, scandalous methods of tax 
assessment and collection, and their work 


No one questions this value 


has effected reforms by which the public 
school system received increased revenue. 

Yet organizations for these purposes do 
not cover the entire ground. I should be 
the last to question the value of associa- 
tions for professional improvement, for 
raising the economic status of teachers with 
respect to wages and security of tenure, 
and for protection from politicians who 
would use the schools to procure jobs for 
their friends. But such ends as these do} 
not exhaust the function of organization 
by teachers. They hardly touch the place 
of the teacher in relation to society. Or- 
ganizations of teachers to secure their own 
immediate economic ends have proved in- 
dispensable. But their campaigns when 
earried on in isolation from other groups 
of workers, whether civil-service employees 
or workers in shops, factories, and offices, 
have a tendency to produce a reaction that 
is unfavorable to the cause of education. 
Anyone who has read the letters published 
in newspapers during the present depres- 
sion regarding the efforts of organized 
teachers to prevent salary cuts, knows how 
true this is. Of course there were some 
who defended the teachers’ claims. There 
were more who attacked the teachers for 
seeking special favors at the expense of 
other workers and of the tax-payer. 

I do not mention this fact for the pur- 
pose of endorsing these attacks. I call 
attention to it because it indicates the isola- 
tion of teachers as a body. Speaking gen- 
erally, that is for the country as a whole, 
teachers are not adequately organized for 
protection of their economic status. This 
statement is particularly true of rural dis- 
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tricts and small towns. But where teach- 
ers organize for economic protection, they 
suffer from the imputation of selfishness as 
long as they stand aloof from other or- 
ganizations of workers—and this quite 
apart from the efficacy of their efforts as 
isolated organizations. 

I refer to the economic phase of teachers’ 
organization not as a thing by itself but as 
an illustration of the general point of the 
relation of teachers to society and to social 
organization. There is one organization 
of teachers affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, namely, the American 
Federation of Teachers, with locals all over 
the country. But upon the whole, teachers 
have preferred to regard themselves as 
a special class. They have made, in effect 
if not purposely, a division between them- 
selves as intellectual laborers and others 
who labor with their hands. At times, in- 
deed, one hears deliberate defense of this 
position. I propose to discuss what is in- 
volved in this position, not only with re- 
spect to other workers, but in relation to 
the social function of the teaching profes- 
sion and to the conditions under which 


teachers can genuinely perform their edu- 
eative function. 


Isolation of Teachers or a United Front 
of all Workers? 

IRST, THE ISOLATION of teachers, 
| pt and perpetuated by setting up a 

division between intellectual workers 
and other workers, has reflected itself in the 
administrative and instructional setup of 
the schools. It has been a strong foree in 
maintaining academic and literary over- 
emphasis. Teachers usually come from that 
part of the community which is more fa- 
vored economically; there is danger of a- 
loofness in this very fact. The mass of the 
pupils in the public-school system comes 
from the less favored class. One cause for 
the persistence of a system of education 
that was originated to serve a small class is 
found in the fact that educators as a body 
have not been in close contact with the 
needs of the greater part of the popula- 
tion. Vocational and industrial education 
has had a great growth. But even here, 
the tendency has been to separate vocation- 
al or industrial from ‘‘eultural’’ educa- 
tion, when the obvious need is to organize 
a system which serves both ends by means 


of the same curriculum and methods. ‘lhe 
fact that the depression has lopped off the 
studies and courses that are connected most 
closely with the needs of the young in con. 
temporary life, and has created a reaction 
toward the old type of education with the 
three R’s as its staple goods, has roots in 
the isolation of the teaching profession 

Teachers can learn something about the 
defects and requirements of existing types 
of organization by the study of economic 
and sociological literature and by reading 
such newspapers and periodicals as state 
the facts honestly. But the understanding 
thus gained is cold and at arms’ length 
compared with the understanding and sym- 
pathy that would spring from direct and 
vital contact with the troubles and aspira- 
tions of the mass of the population, the 
productive workers. The economic literacy 
of teachers and administrators would be 
immensely furthered by an alliance with 
the great masses of workers. 

Secondly, an open alliance of teachers 
with workers would greatly strengthen the 
educational as well as the economic posi- 
tion of the teaching body. It is a historic 
fact that the movement for free public 
education had one of its most influential 
sources in the demands of the*workers of 
the country who were engaged in pursuits 
regarded as non-intellectual. When a 
school system has been in difficulties, it 
has always drawn its strongest support 
from this source. The reason is obvious. 
The well-to-do class can afford to pay for 
private schooling; some of its influential 
members are interested in public schools 
only when their tax bills come in. ‘The 
mass of the workers must depend upon 
the public schools or nothing. The latter 
fact is sufficiently evidenced by the pres- 
ent crisis in the organized drives of heavy 
tax-payers for cutting off educational serv- 
ices, reducing salaries, increasing the size 
of classes, and so on. Considering the 
disposition of so many teachers to keep 
themselves aloof from the struggle of man- 
ual labor tc ‘old its own, the loyalty of 
the latter to the schools is touching, 1! 
not surprising. 

I cite one striking contemporary event 
as an illustration of the lack of power on 
the part of teachers to perform their full 
educational work because of a division be- 
tween so-called intellectual labor and other 
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forms of labor. The organized drive 
avainst freedom of inquiry and teaching 
by Hearst and his like is not animated by 
personal hostility to those honored by at- 
tacks, vilifieations, and outright lies. The 
enemy that is being fought is the education 
of the publie in political and economic 
realities. Teachers in universities are 
singled out for attack from fear that edu- 
eation in high schools and colleges may 
hecome more and more a part of the final 
kind of education—that of the public. 
Organization among teachers is imperative- 
ly needed to stem the rising tide of brutal 
reaction and intimidation. But so many 
teachers are timid because of ‘‘hostages 
to fortune’’ that it is foolish to suppose 
that this organization will be adequate un- 
less it is supported by wider and deeper 
organization with others, who have a com- 
mon interest in the reconstruction of the 
present regime of production for persona’ 
gain and personal power. I dislike the 
words ‘‘academic freedom ;’’ they smell too 
much of the academic. But the reality for 
which they stand is the responsibility of 
education itself. The particular form the 
problem of educational freedom takes, 
hanges from time to time. But at pres- 
ent no one can doubt that it centres about 
the eeconomie constitution of society. 
Immediate Forward Steps 
pid CAN be done? The direct an- 
swer is: Join locals of the American 
Federation of Teachers where they 
exist; help form them where they do not 
exist. The ordinarv objections to this pro- 
cedure are silly. They spring either from 
snobbishness, fear of reprisals, or down- 
right misconeentions—such as the idea that 
a teachers’ union might be called upon to 
join a sympathetic strike. Even if these ob- 
jections possessed more foree than thev do 
—and the abstinence of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor from direct politieal ac- 
tion by organized Labor is objectionable 
in my opinion—they are completely over- 
shadowed by larger realities. But teach- 
ers are not the only group pursuing ‘‘in- 
telleetnal’’ careers. T would heartily sec- 
ond the motion of Heywood Broun for 
an allianee of teachers with the Newspaper 
Guild. Actors and writers are organized 
r beginning to organize. Ministers in the 
‘hurehes, while not yet widely organized 
for other than purely professional pur- 
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poses, have spoken, through their various 
organizations, more and more openly about 
the injustices of the present order. What 
is needed is an aggressive alliance of these 
various groups. Divided we may fall. Unit- 
ed, we shall stand, and in standing shall 
do our own special work. 





IF and AND 


IF YOU ARE 

An experienced teacher 
And have taught many years 
In one place 

You are fortunate. 

But if the pupils you taught 
Stopped 

When they left 

Your class 

And studied no more 

And dreamed no more 

Nor caught ambition’s flame 
Nor thirst for knowledge 
And no breath 

Of inspiration 

From your teaching 

Then they are not fortunate 
And you have only 

Held a job 

And taken the pay 

That should have gone 

To a teacher 

Who could point 

The way 

And lift the Soul 

And glorify the dreams 

Of youth. 


But, if, when they 
Left you 
They followed on 
In pursuit of the 
Vision 
Whose gleam they caught 
Under the inspiration 
Of your Guidance, 
They too are fortunate 
And you will be 
Made glad 
And they will be 
Made happy 
Because they and you together 
Will have consummated 
The purpose of all teaching, 
And served the ends 
Of the State 
And the goals of society 
And the cause of culture 
And you will know 
You have hung out 
A star 
In the firmament 
Of Faith 
To lead on 
An immortal soul. 

—W. P. K., 

in Kentucky School Journal. 
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Made glad 
And they will be 
Made happy 
Because they and you together 
Will have consummated 
The purpose of all teaching, 
And served the ends 
Of the State 
And the goals of society 
And the cause of culture 
And you will know 
You have hung out 
A star 
In the firmament 
Of Faith 
To lead on 
An immortal soul. 

—W. P. K., 

in Kentucky School Journal. 
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The Worthy Use Of Leisure Time: A Project 


Joseph C. Dewey, Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri 


F LATE YEARS much has been written 

by educators and students of education to 

the effect that the schools have done little 
or nothing to train our young people to make 
worthy use of their leisure time. It is said 
and rightly, too, that our young people receive 
a great deal of training in formal reading, 
arithmetic, and grammar, and the like, but 
possess when they leave school little or no 
knowledge of leisure iime activities. Some 
one has said, “Show me how a person uses 
his leisure time and I will tell you what sort 
of a person he is.” With this in mind, it 
is my purpose to suggest a project which might 
be used in the eighth grade of our elementary 
school to train our young people along the 
line suggested above. My purpose in this 
project will be to bring before the children the 
various methods of using leisure time, and the 
advantages and disadvantages of each. Final- 
ly, I will try to show a method of having the 
children decide for themselves the way they 
will spend their leisure time and will try to 
show how to direct them in a worthy use of 
their leisure time. 

In order that the project may be worthy 
to be so designated I will try to make it 
“purposeful” and will also try to work it out 
in a “natural setting.” It will be a “purpose- 
ful problem carried to completion in its na- 
tural setting.” In order to do this I shall 
begin by discussing with the class their meth- 
ods of spending their spare time. In this 
discussion the point will come out that most 
of the class know very little about worthwhile 
ways of spending spare time and furthermore 
they do not know the comparative values of 
various ways of spending their leisure time. 
The students will then set up the problem 
as follows: (1) What is the value of know- 
ing how to spend our leisure time? (2) What 
are the various methods of spending leisure 
time? (3) What methods of snending spare 
time are best for me? (4) How can I go 
at it to begin to use these methods? 

Now that the project is well defined we set 
out definitely to put it into oneration. This 
project is such that it should form one year’s 
work. The work should be carried right into 
life at once. First: “What is the value to 
a person of knowing how to spend his leisure 
moments well?” The children should go out 
among people and get opinions, get newspaper 
clippings concerning various ways people use 
their leisure time, etc. It could be shown at 
this point by the above that various people 
have failed to do their best in life because 
they did not know how to use their snare 
time properly. Various boys and girls have 
rotten into trouble because thev used their 
leisure time in wrong ways. Many men and 


women have ruined their minds and bodies 
by improper use of leisure. A great deal] 
of time could profitably be spent on this first 
phase of the subject. The point should be 
hammered home thoroughly that in order to 
do our best in life we must know how to 
use our spare time well and must so use it. 
The next step will naturally arise: “What 
are the various ways of using leisure time?” 
Again the children should be sent out into 
the world to get their information first hand. 
They should become very familiar with the 
various methods of using leisure time. The 
following is a suggestive list: 
1. Commercial Amusements 
Moving picture shows 
Theatres—spoken drama 
Music in all its forms 
Amusements parks 
Commercialized dancing (social) 
Circuses 
. Athletic contests 
ersonal Amusements 
Physical games and sports 
a. Tennis 
b. Handball 
ce. Volley ball 
d. Swimming 
e. Other games of physical type 
2. Home Amusements 
Reading and discussion 
Radio 
Home games 
. The home social affairs 
And others like the above 
Students should begin with the Commercial- 
ized Amusements and should study them 
by one. Groups can visit the various kinds 
amusements. What are the advantages 
such amusements? Disadvantages? Are they 
worth what they cost? etce.? Each amus 
ment should be discussed and debated in c! 
The class must present facts, however, not 
mere opinions. Students can read magazines, 
newspapers, trade papers, and the like to ge* 
data. They can trace the growth of the vari- 
ous forms of amusement, the cost of each » 
year for the nation and the like. It could 
brought out clearly that the commercial am 
ment has several drawbacks. A _ suggestive 
list is given: 
1. Expensive. 


2. Not always available. 

3. Does not allow close active personal par- 
ticipation. 

4. May be bad or mediocre in quality. 

5. Does not give opportunity for physical 
participation, etc. 

The Personal Amusements can be taken up 


in the same way. Individuals or groups can 
study the various personal activities. They 
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can get the opinions written and oral of vari- 
ous individuals as to the benefits derived from 
these activities. They can read books and 
magazines, etc. After these data have been 
collected, the next step is the investigation 
of the home amusements. 

Home Amusements should be investigated 
in the same way. What are the advantages 
and disadvantages of each type of home amuse- 
ment? 

The class is now ready for a comparison 
of the three types of amusement and recrea- 
tion. It should be shown that the commercial- 
ized amusement is open to a great number 
of criticisms. The real value of the com- 
mercialized amusement should be shown. It 
should be brought out that the personal games 
and sports do much to vitalize the individual 
mentally and physically; that they are not 
very expensive, and that properly carried on 
they are free from many of the weaknesses 
of the commercialized amusements. The home 
amusement should next be compared with the 
other two. It is inexpensive; always avail- 
able in some form. It is a necessary kind of 
amusement in our lives. In conclusion here, 
the point ought to be brought out that a prop- 
er balance of all three types should be used; 
that the commercialized amusement has been 
too prominent; that all in all one needs the 
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ability to find recreation for oneself when 
there is no other recreation available. Each 
person must set for himself a program of 
amusement and recreation which will round 
out his development. 


The next step is to adapt this to the in- 
dividuals in the class. Each child must make 
a study of his own needs, his own prefer- 
ences, etc., and formulate in conference with 
the instructor his own program of recrea- 
tion, ete. After this has been done the home 
and school must cooperate in trying to help 
each child provide for his own recreational 
needs. This use of leisure must be carefully 
supervised by the teacher to see that each 
program is carried out. No student should 
be passed in the course who does not show that 
he has had reasonable success in carrying out 
his program. 


This would mean that the school would have 
to spend much time on outside affairs, games, 
etc. These games would then be a real part 
of the school work—not something to be borne 
just because students like to play. Our whole 
idea of games, sports would have to be 
changed. Our attitude must be—We are spend- 
ing this amount of school time in order to 
teach our pupils how to use their leisure time 
properly. 





The Use Of Periodical Material In The 


Teaching Of History 


G. M. Coleman 


HERE IS A WEALTH of very good 

newspaper and magazine material which 

can be used to a great advantage by the 
teacher of social studies. Anyone who has 
tried to use such materials knows however 
that they encounter two disadvantages: First 
in getting the material. in some form so that 
it will be accessible to the pupil, second in 
nreserving the material from year to year. 
This article proposes to set forth a system of 
mounting newspaper feature stories, maga- 
zine articles, etc., in such form that thev 
ean be made accessible to the punils: and of 
classifying and preserving the articles in such 
a way that the teacher will be able to use 
them from year to year. 

To preserve the materials a filing cabinet 
can be constructed of ply-board. A cabinet 
12x12x18 will furnish room for some 2000 
articles. The articles themselves are mounted 
on heavy paper or 2-ply cardboard sheets 
815x11. More explanation will be made later 
regarding this mounting. The filing of ar- 
ticles in such a way that they will be readily 
accessible is perhans the most important part 
of the whole operation. For this purpose each 
article is given a number and a corresponding 
nace in the file. In large collections it may 
be necessarv to give one set of numbers 
to those articles applying directly to foreign 
affairs while those applying to domestic af- 


An index of 


fairs are given another set. 
The following 


the articles is then prepared. 
form is suggested. 
NAME NUMBER Fretvs To Whuaticnr Ir Appries 
Am. H. Unit Civics Unit Am. Gov. Unit W. H. U 
D isuni - n 
in 1832, un 2a OS x 1 

The example above gives an idea of the 
way in which the index works. Since most 
articles will apply to more than one field of 
the Social Studies I have included those fields 
in which we teach. If we use the unit plan 
in teaching we may further index by includ- 
ing the number of the particular unit in which 
we use the article as reference. Some ques- 
tion may arise as to how to use the article. 
If it is checked from the library it is likely 
to become frayed and torn. One method is 
to put them on a bulletin board while the 
particular unit to which they apply is being 
studied. If the articles are mounted on both 
sides of the card it will be necessary to ar- 
range te make both sides of the card acces- 
sible. For this purnose small strips of wood. 
14x%4x10 are hinged to the ton of the board 
and allowed to proiect. The articles are 
tacked to these and thus both sides may be 
read. Series of pictures from rotogravature 
sections of papers that cannot be monnted 
may be placed in envelopes and filed. Maga- 
zine articles written on both sides of the 
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The Worthy Use Of Leisure Time: A Project 


Joseph C. Dewey, Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri 


F LATE YEARS much has been written 

by educators and students of education to 

the effect that the schools have done little 
or nothing to train our young people to make 
worthy use of their leisure time. It is said 
and rightly, too, that our young people receive 
a great deal of training in formal reading, 
arithmetic, and grammar, and the like, but 
possess when they leave school little or no 
knowledge of leisure iime activities. Some 
one has said, “Show me how a person uses 
his leisure time and I will tell you what sort 
of a person he is.” With this in mind, it 
is my purpose to suggest a project which might 
be used in the eighth grade of our elementary 
school to train our young people along the 
line suggested above. My purpose in this 
project will be to bring before the children the 
various methods of using leisure time, and the 
advantages and disadvantages of each. Final- 
ly, I will try to show a method of having the 
children decide for themselves the way they 
will spend their leisure time and will try to 
show how to direct them in a worthy use of 
their leisure time. 

In order that the project may be worthy 
to be so designated I will try to make it 
“purposeful” and will also try to work it out 
in a “natural setting.” It will be a “purpose- 
ful problem carried to completion in its na- 
tural setting.” In order to do this I shall 
begin by discussing with the class their meth- 
ods of spending their spare time. In this 
discussion the point will come out that most 
of the class know very little about worthwhile 
ways of spending spare time and furthermore 
they do not know the comparative values of 
various ways of spending their leisure time. 
The students will then set up the problem 
as follows: (1) What is the value of know- 
ing how to spend our leisure time? (2) What 
are the various methods of spending leisure 
time? (3) What methods of snending spare 
time are best for me? (4) How can I go 
at it to begin to use these methods? 

Now that the project is well defined we set 
out definitely to put it into oneration. This 
project is such that it should form one year’s 
work. The work should be carried right into 
life at once. First: “What is the value to 
a person of knowing how to spend his leisure 
moments well?” The children should go out 
among people and get opinions, get newspaper 
clippings concerning various ways people use 
their leisure time, etc. It could be shown at 
this point by the above that various people 
have failed to do their best in life because 
they did not know how to use their snare 
time properly. Various boys and girls have 
rotten into trouble because thev used their 
leisure time in wrong ways. Many men and 


women have ruined their minds and bodies 
by improper use of leisure. A great deal] 
of time could profitably be spent on this first 
phase of the subject. The point should be 
hammered home thoroughly that in order to 
do our best in life we must know how to 
use our spare time well and must so use it. 
The next step will naturally arise: “What 
are the various ways of using leisure time?” 
Again the children should be sent out into 
the world to get their information first hand. 
They should become very familiar with the 
various methods of using leisure time. The 
following is a suggestive list: 
1. Commercial Amusements 
Moving picture shows 
Theatres—spoken drama 
Music in all its forms 
Amusements parks 
Commercialized dancing (social) 
Circuses 
. Athletic contests 
ersonal Amusements 
Physical games and sports 
a. Tennis 
b. Handball 
ce. Volley ball 
d. Swimming 
e. Other games of physical type 
2. Home Amusements 
Reading and discussion 
Radio 
Home games 
. The home social affairs 
And others like the above 
Students should begin with the Commercial- 
ized Amusements and should study them 
by one. Groups can visit the various kinds 
amusements. What are the advantages 
such amusements? Disadvantages? Are they 
worth what they cost? etce.? Each amus 
ment should be discussed and debated in c! 
The class must present facts, however, not 
mere opinions. Students can read magazines, 
newspapers, trade papers, and the like to ge* 
data. They can trace the growth of the vari- 
ous forms of amusement, the cost of each » 
year for the nation and the like. It could 
brought out clearly that the commercial am 
ment has several drawbacks. A _ suggestive 
list is given: 
1. Expensive. 


2. Not always available. 

3. Does not allow close active personal par- 
ticipation. 

4. May be bad or mediocre in quality. 

5. Does not give opportunity for physical 
participation, etc. 

The Personal Amusements can be taken up 


in the same way. Individuals or groups can 
study the various personal activities. They 
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can get the opinions written and oral of vari- 
ous individuals as to the benefits derived from 
these activities. They can read books and 
magazines, etc. After these data have been 
collected, the next step is the investigation 
of the home amusements. 

Home Amusements should be investigated 
in the same way. What are the advantages 
and disadvantages of each type of home amuse- 
ment? 

The class is now ready for a comparison 
of the three types of amusement and recrea- 
tion. It should be shown that the commercial- 
ized amusement is open to a great number 
of criticisms. The real value of the com- 
mercialized amusement should be shown. It 
should be brought out that the personal games 
and sports do much to vitalize the individual 
mentally and physically; that they are not 
very expensive, and that properly carried on 
they are free from many of the weaknesses 
of the commercialized amusements. The home 
amusement should next be compared with the 
other two. It is inexpensive; always avail- 
able in some form. It is a necessary kind of 
amusement in our lives. In conclusion here, 
the point ought to be brought out that a prop- 
er balance of all three types should be used; 
that the commercialized amusement has been 
too prominent; that all in all one needs the 
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ability to find recreation for oneself when 
there is no other recreation available. Each 
person must set for himself a program of 
amusement and recreation which will round 
out his development. 


The next step is to adapt this to the in- 
dividuals in the class. Each child must make 
a study of his own needs, his own prefer- 
ences, etc., and formulate in conference with 
the instructor his own program of recrea- 
tion, ete. After this has been done the home 
and school must cooperate in trying to help 
each child provide for his own recreational 
needs. This use of leisure must be carefully 
supervised by the teacher to see that each 
program is carried out. No student should 
be passed in the course who does not show that 
he has had reasonable success in carrying out 
his program. 


This would mean that the school would have 
to spend much time on outside affairs, games, 
etc. These games would then be a real part 
of the school work—not something to be borne 
just because students like to play. Our whole 
idea of games, sports would have to be 
changed. Our attitude must be—We are spend- 
ing this amount of school time in order to 
teach our pupils how to use their leisure time 
properly. 





The Use Of Periodical Material In The 


Teaching Of History 


G. M. Coleman 


HERE IS A WEALTH of very good 

newspaper and magazine material which 

can be used to a great advantage by the 
teacher of social studies. Anyone who has 
tried to use such materials knows however 
that they encounter two disadvantages: First 
in getting the material. in some form so that 
it will be accessible to the pupil, second in 
nreserving the material from year to year. 
This article proposes to set forth a system of 
mounting newspaper feature stories, maga- 
zine articles, etc., in such form that thev 
ean be made accessible to the punils: and of 
classifying and preserving the articles in such 
a way that the teacher will be able to use 
them from year to year. 

To preserve the materials a filing cabinet 
can be constructed of ply-board. A cabinet 
12x12x18 will furnish room for some 2000 
articles. The articles themselves are mounted 
on heavy paper or 2-ply cardboard sheets 
815x11. More explanation will be made later 
regarding this mounting. The filing of ar- 
ticles in such a way that they will be readily 
accessible is perhans the most important part 
of the whole operation. For this purpose each 
article is given a number and a corresponding 
nace in the file. In large collections it may 
be necessarv to give one set of numbers 
to those articles applying directly to foreign 
affairs while those applying to domestic af- 
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fairs are given another set. 
The following 


the articles is then prepared. 
form is suggested. 
NAME NUMBER Fretvs To Whuaticnr Ir Appries 
Am. H. Unit Civics Unit Am. Gov. Unit W. H. U 
D isuni - n 
in 1832, un 2a OS x 1 

The example above gives an idea of the 
way in which the index works. Since most 
articles will apply to more than one field of 
the Social Studies I have included those fields 
in which we teach. If we use the unit plan 
in teaching we may further index by includ- 
ing the number of the particular unit in which 
we use the article as reference. Some ques- 
tion may arise as to how to use the article. 
If it is checked from the library it is likely 
to become frayed and torn. One method is 
to put them on a bulletin board while the 
particular unit to which they apply is being 
studied. If the articles are mounted on both 
sides of the card it will be necessary to ar- 
range te make both sides of the card acces- 
sible. For this purnose small strips of wood. 
14x%4x10 are hinged to the ton of the board 
and allowed to proiect. The articles are 
tacked to these and thus both sides may be 
read. Series of pictures from rotogravature 
sections of papers that cannot be monnted 
may be placed in envelopes and filed. Maga- 
zine articles written on both sides of the 
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page may be mounted by pasting around the 
edge, and cutting out the part of the mount- 
ing sheet which covers the printing thus mak- 
ing a frame. 

As units are worked out articles pertain- 
ing to that particular unit may be indexed 
and kept on file. i. e. In Citizenship one may 
study a unit on transportation. All pictures 
or clippings applying to that unit may be 
selected, their numbers then listed. Thus 
when the unit is studied again this list may 
be used as a reference. The use of such ma- 
terials brings the bulletin board into more 
prominence. In the above mentioned unit a 
complete story of transportation may be il- 
lustrated on a bulletin board beginning with 
the dawn of transportation, the discovery of 
the wheel and proceeding on to streamlined 
cars and trains. 

There are numerous excellent sources for 
such materials. Some newspapers publish 
feature stories pertaining to historical events 
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on their editorial pages. Such magazines as 
Nations Business, Cosmopolitan and American 
carry stories discussing some particular his- 
torical incident or character. Such companies 
as the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company or 
Fisher Body Co. will furnish excellent ma- 
terials on history of transportations. Most 
attics and many school] libraries are full of 
old editions of history books, long since past 
their usefulness, which contain facsimiles of 
historical documents as well as many valu- 
able maps. The American Bankers Associa- 
tion and Life Insurance companies have avail- 
able many publications that are of marked 
value in courses in Civics and American Prob- 
lems. 

The teacher who uses these outside sources 
will find that her student has developed a 
new appreciation and interest in the field of 
historical study, and that he has found that 
all history is not written in the text or refer- 
ence books which he is using. 





A Library Plan For 


Harold 


FEW YEARS ago in -the Lockwood 
School of Webster Groves, we awakened 
to the realization that our free time read- 


ing in the lower grades was very limited 


and handicapped. Each teacher had a read- 
ing corner or library for her grade which 
she had built up from time to time by adding 
and acquiring books as she was able to get 
them. The school cooperated in so far as 
possible by buying the books requested by 
the teacher, but as the personnel of the vari- 
ous classes changed it became increasingly 
difficult to perfect a library which would fill 
the needs of the room as a whole. Some of 
the books would be read one semester and 
then placed carefully away until another 
semester came along in which the teacher had 
the same grade again. There were some 
pupils who could read all the books to be had 
in the room library while others could read 
but few due to the fact that they were not 
making the reading progress that was con- 
sidered a standard of attainment for that 
particular grade. Thus our whole free time 
reading situation was extremely limited and 
wholly lacking in any attempt to make it a 
vital thing in the life of the pupil. 

After a year or so of this plan it was de- 
cided to do something in order to widen our 
library facilities and to make a more flexible 
reading program for our free time library 
reading. It was felt that if we purchased 
enough books in each room to have a com- 
nlete library there.-the cost would be pro- 
hibitive; and in addition to this we were not 
getting the greatest use of the books pur- 
chased. After studving nlans where schools 
had full time librarians down to schools that 


The Primary Grades 


T. Downs. 


maintained a library in each room as we did 
we decided to try the following plan, which 
has been in operation successfully for some 
time. We feel that it has corrected, to a 
very great extent, the evils of the room li- 
brary and yet maintains the many good fea- 
tures which it has. 


_We had some attractive book shelves con- 
structed in one of our first grade rooms and 
moved all the library books that were in the 
rooms assigned to first, second, and third 
grades to this room. The books were gone 
over by all the teachers concerned and marked 
according to grade and reading difficulty, in 
order that books could be easily selected which 
would more nearly fill the reading needs of 
a given room or pupil. Thus a second grade 
teacher could find books for the child in her 
room who needed easy reading, or books for 
the child who “had read everything that was 
in the room.” The same was true for all 
rooms in the first three grades. If those 
pupils in the upper third grade needed more 
advanced reading they were privileged to go 
to the upper grade library and there select 
books that would fit their needs. The teach- 
ers were then asked to obtain from this cen- 
tral library the books needed for their own 
reading corner or room library. These books 
were loaned to the teacher for a definite 
period of time after which she might renew 
them or get a new selection. In many cases 
she got many of her original books back, 
but she also had the privilege of getting those 
books which might be idle in another room. 
Thus her selection was wider than formerly. 
In addition to the teacher withdrawing books 
the pupils were given access to the “library” 
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twice a week. On Mondays and Fridays after 
school the pupils who so desired were per- 
mitted to go to this room and withdraw books 
which they had the privilege of taking home 
with them. These pupils were supervised 
in so far as possible in their selection. This 
gave the pupils the teeling that they were 
really in a “grown-ups” library, thus nurtur- 
ing the library idea and creating a desire on 
the part of the child early in life for a library 
card at the public library. The teachers had 
extra cards in the books which they them- 
selves checked out from this central library, 
and they were able to check out books from 
the classroom reading corner. Some children 
never went to the main library, while others 
attended there regularly twice a week. In this 
manner timid children were not affected by 
having to go to another room to get their 
library books. 

When this plan was first started it im- 
mediately showed up our weaknesses in select- 
ing books, and the types of books which we 
had been buying. It was necessary to order 
additional books of one kind in order that 
we could have enough. In other cases we 
found that we had too many of a certain 
type. This plan also permitted and encour- 
aged a better study of pupils free reading 
than formerly was done. It permitted and 
required one teacher to devote more of her 
time to reading conditions and needs. It 
also gave us a key to the free time reading 
situation in any one room in a very short 
time, as it was possible in a few minutes to 
determine the number of children who visit 
the library and the number of books that they 
took out. It is also possible to check the 
number of books loaned to a given room and 
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the number of times that they were loaned 
out to pupils. 

At first it required a great deal of time 
for the teacher in whose room the library 
was placed, but as time went on this time was 
reduced. it now requires about three hours 
a week to maintain and operate it in first 
class working order. It is possible to com- 
pensate the teacher for this by lessening her 
playground duty or in some other manner, At 
first the teachers were not so favorably dis- 
posed to the plan as they were compelled to 
give up a prize book or books which they 
had in their own room library, but whe: 
they realized that by this plan the book was 
read more than before, they were more favor- 
ably inclined. Much credit is due to Miss 
Pearl Williams, one of the first grade teach- 
ers, in whose room the library started, for 
the success of the plan. She believed in it 
= her interest and effort made it 
work. 

I believe that the advantages of such a 
plan enumerated would be as follows: 

1—Places all the library books in the school 

available to all the teachers and pupils. 
2—Points out weaknesses in the types of 

books selected for room reading corners. 
3—Permits a more thorough study of the 

pupils reading interests. 

Permits better supervision of the free 

time reading on the part of the prin- 

cipal. 

-Pupils are early introduced into the li- 

brary idea and are anxious to get cards 

from the public library. 

Is a more economical method of caring 

for the pupils free time reading. 





(Apropos of the 


and Community.) 


But remember this 


March 14, 1935 





As the stars you kiss 
The Ozark Hills are Home. 


THE OZARK HILLS 


Epic on the Mulberry 
School house in the February issue of School 


Wherever the path unravels 

As the journey of life is sped 

You may sail the seas 

You may drive on wheels 

Or fly the air o’er head: 

You may tread the Desert of Gobi 

And amble in far Cathay 

You may row on the Thames in summer time 
And at court make courtesy, 

You may speed to Mars as ambassador 
And explore the astral dome 


Anna Cornwell 
Ferguson, Mo. 
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page may be mounted by pasting around the 
edge, and cutting out the part of the mount- 
ing sheet which covers the printing thus mak- 
ing a frame. 

As units are worked out articles pertain- 
ing to that particular unit may be indexed 
and kept on file. i. e. In Citizenship one may 
study a unit on transportation. All pictures 
or clippings applying to that unit may be 
selected, their numbers then listed. Thus 
when the unit is studied again this list may 
be used as a reference. The use of such ma- 
terials brings the bulletin board into more 
prominence. In the above mentioned unit a 
complete story of transportation may be il- 
lustrated on a bulletin board beginning with 
the dawn of transportation, the discovery of 
the wheel and proceeding on to streamlined 
cars and trains. 

There are numerous excellent sources for 
such materials. Some newspapers publish 
feature stories pertaining to historical events 
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on their editorial pages. Such magazines as 
Nations Business, Cosmopolitan and American 
carry stories discussing some particular his- 
torical incident or character. Such companies 
as the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company or 
Fisher Body Co. will furnish excellent ma- 
terials on history of transportations. Most 
attics and many school] libraries are full of 
old editions of history books, long since past 
their usefulness, which contain facsimiles of 
historical documents as well as many valu- 
able maps. The American Bankers Associa- 
tion and Life Insurance companies have avail- 
able many publications that are of marked 
value in courses in Civics and American Prob- 
lems. 

The teacher who uses these outside sources 
will find that her student has developed a 
new appreciation and interest in the field of 
historical study, and that he has found that 
all history is not written in the text or refer- 
ence books which he is using. 





A Library Plan For 


Harold 


FEW YEARS ago in -the Lockwood 
School of Webster Groves, we awakened 
to the realization that our free time read- 


ing in the lower grades was very limited 


and handicapped. Each teacher had a read- 
ing corner or library for her grade which 
she had built up from time to time by adding 
and acquiring books as she was able to get 
them. The school cooperated in so far as 
possible by buying the books requested by 
the teacher, but as the personnel of the vari- 
ous classes changed it became increasingly 
difficult to perfect a library which would fill 
the needs of the room as a whole. Some of 
the books would be read one semester and 
then placed carefully away until another 
semester came along in which the teacher had 
the same grade again. There were some 
pupils who could read all the books to be had 
in the room library while others could read 
but few due to the fact that they were not 
making the reading progress that was con- 
sidered a standard of attainment for that 
particular grade. Thus our whole free time 
reading situation was extremely limited and 
wholly lacking in any attempt to make it a 
vital thing in the life of the pupil. 

After a year or so of this plan it was de- 
cided to do something in order to widen our 
library facilities and to make a more flexible 
reading program for our free time library 
reading. It was felt that if we purchased 
enough books in each room to have a com- 
nlete library there.-the cost would be pro- 
hibitive; and in addition to this we were not 
getting the greatest use of the books pur- 
chased. After studving nlans where schools 
had full time librarians down to schools that 
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maintained a library in each room as we did 
we decided to try the following plan, which 
has been in operation successfully for some 
time. We feel that it has corrected, to a 
very great extent, the evils of the room li- 
brary and yet maintains the many good fea- 
tures which it has. 


_We had some attractive book shelves con- 
structed in one of our first grade rooms and 
moved all the library books that were in the 
rooms assigned to first, second, and third 
grades to this room. The books were gone 
over by all the teachers concerned and marked 
according to grade and reading difficulty, in 
order that books could be easily selected which 
would more nearly fill the reading needs of 
a given room or pupil. Thus a second grade 
teacher could find books for the child in her 
room who needed easy reading, or books for 
the child who “had read everything that was 
in the room.” The same was true for all 
rooms in the first three grades. If those 
pupils in the upper third grade needed more 
advanced reading they were privileged to go 
to the upper grade library and there select 
books that would fit their needs. The teach- 
ers were then asked to obtain from this cen- 
tral library the books needed for their own 
reading corner or room library. These books 
were loaned to the teacher for a definite 
period of time after which she might renew 
them or get a new selection. In many cases 
she got many of her original books back, 
but she also had the privilege of getting those 
books which might be idle in another room. 
Thus her selection was wider than formerly. 
In addition to the teacher withdrawing books 
the pupils were given access to the “library” 
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twice a week. On Mondays and Fridays after 
school the pupils who so desired were per- 
mitted to go to this room and withdraw books 
which they had the privilege of taking home 
with them. These pupils were supervised 
in so far as possible in their selection. This 
gave the pupils the teeling that they were 
really in a “grown-ups” library, thus nurtur- 
ing the library idea and creating a desire on 
the part of the child early in life for a library 
card at the public library. The teachers had 
extra cards in the books which they them- 
selves checked out from this central library, 
and they were able to check out books from 
the classroom reading corner. Some children 
never went to the main library, while others 
attended there regularly twice a week. In this 
manner timid children were not affected by 
having to go to another room to get their 
library books. 

When this plan was first started it im- 
mediately showed up our weaknesses in select- 
ing books, and the types of books which we 
had been buying. It was necessary to order 
additional books of one kind in order that 
we could have enough. In other cases we 
found that we had too many of a certain 
type. This plan also permitted and encour- 
aged a better study of pupils free reading 
than formerly was done. It permitted and 
required one teacher to devote more of her 
time to reading conditions and needs. It 
also gave us a key to the free time reading 
situation in any one room in a very short 
time, as it was possible in a few minutes to 
determine the number of children who visit 
the library and the number of books that they 
took out. It is also possible to check the 
number of books loaned to a given room and 
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the number of times that they were loaned 
out to pupils. 

At first it required a great deal of time 
for the teacher in whose room the library 
was placed, but as time went on this time was 
reduced. it now requires about three hours 
a week to maintain and operate it in first 
class working order. It is possible to com- 
pensate the teacher for this by lessening her 
playground duty or in some other manner, At 
first the teachers were not so favorably dis- 
posed to the plan as they were compelled to 
give up a prize book or books which they 
had in their own room library, but whe: 
they realized that by this plan the book was 
read more than before, they were more favor- 
ably inclined. Much credit is due to Miss 
Pearl Williams, one of the first grade teach- 
ers, in whose room the library started, for 
the success of the plan. She believed in it 
= her interest and effort made it 
work. 

I believe that the advantages of such a 
plan enumerated would be as follows: 

1—Places all the library books in the school 

available to all the teachers and pupils. 
2—Points out weaknesses in the types of 

books selected for room reading corners. 
3—Permits a more thorough study of the 

pupils reading interests. 

Permits better supervision of the free 

time reading on the part of the prin- 

cipal. 

-Pupils are early introduced into the li- 

brary idea and are anxious to get cards 

from the public library. 

Is a more economical method of caring 

for the pupils free time reading. 
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But remember this 
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As the stars you kiss 
The Ozark Hills are Home. 


THE OZARK HILLS 


Epic on the Mulberry 
School house in the February issue of School 


Wherever the path unravels 

As the journey of life is sped 

You may sail the seas 

You may drive on wheels 

Or fly the air o’er head: 

You may tread the Desert of Gobi 

And amble in far Cathay 

You may row on the Thames in summer time 
And at court make courtesy, 

You may speed to Mars as ambassador 
And explore the astral dome 


Anna Cornwell 
Ferguson, Mo. 
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. . The politician rs eyewmg 
the teacher’s job. 

POLITICS AND THE SCHOOLS 
Condensed from The North American Review, 
February, 1935 
Henry W. Holmes 

OLITICAL interference with the schools 
is a danger which threatens public educa- 
tion throughout the country. Much has 
been accomplished in eliminating grait in con- 
nection with the building of scnoolhouses and 
the purchase of school materials and textbooks. 
But there is still the teacher’s job—and the 
politicians have become acutely conscious of 
it! This form of the political threat to educa- 
tion is a threat directed at the heart of the 
whole undertaking—the standards of personal 
competence, freedom, and devotion of the 
teachers of the public schools. 
Examinations for licenses, merit lists, and 
tenure laws are not an adequate safeguard 
against politics and may be even juggled for 
political ends. The really promising way to 
tight the undermining of standards is to in- 
sist that no school post whatever shall be 
given to any person who is not a graduate 
of a reputable institution for the training 
of teachers and that lists shall show a pre- 
ponderance of appointments to graduates of 
institutions recognized as of the highest 
standing. ae ; 
Let me offer an illustration of political in- 
terference. In a certain New England city 
a teacher of music was appointed not long 
ago and then rapidly advanced to higher su- 
pervisory rank. His advancement required 
the suspension of rules for the promotion of 
teachers but there was no difficulty about 
that. The education committee of the local 
League of Women Voters, examining the rec- 
ord of appointments for the year, found that 
the only institution from which this appointee 
could claim graduation was a high school in 
the Boston area. He had later received a 
certificate from a nearby school of education 
for a brief course for teachers of school music. 
The entry opposite his name in the list of 
teachers published by the school department 
of the city included the annotation “Courses 
at Harvard;” but it developed that though he 
had registered at Harvard he had dropped out 
without taking the examination in the ele- 
ments of music required for credit. The case 
is unmistakable as-an example of political 
favoritism cloaking professional incompetence. 
The public ought to be deeply concerned 
for quality in the teaching staff as the chief 
factor in whatever value it receives in return 
for taxes spent on public schools. When a 


politician, on the school committee or outside 
of it, calls for preterence in appointments for 
local residents, let the public beware! ‘lhe 
demand for local preterence may rouse a wide- 
spread sympathy; it has been generally ad- 
vanced, especially since 1929; it is a plausible 
demand: but there is nothing in it or behind 
it except politics. All civic groups should 
know just how appointments to the schools 
are made and should insist on publication of 
the lists which show the education and pro- 
fessional training of the appointees. The ar- 
gument that personality counts more than 
training reads sweetly to the superintendent 
who is willing to play politics. Every teacher 
needs more than personality—much more; and 
what he needs besides he cannot get, unless 
he is a genius, without recourse to colleges and 
training schools. Graduation from a college 
may not be a perfect guarantee of the pos- 
session of such knowledge, but it is the best 
guarantee we can require; and the better the 
college the surer the safeguard on this thrice- 
important point. 

At the present time there are plenty of 
well trained, well educated young men and 
women who are eager for appointment in 
the public schools. it is a buyer’s market. 
This is the time to raise standards; and if 
parents and citizens really want good teachers 
they have a simple objective criterion on which 
they may rely—graduation from the best exist- 
ing institution for the professional prepara- 
tion of school workers. 


. . « A plan for scholarships 


for secondary school pupils. 

A NEW IDEA FOR PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

Condensed from the Atlantic Monthly, 

February, 1935 
Frederick Winsor, Head Master, 
Middlesex School 

HE RHODES Scholarships at Oxford 
"ll Gntveaier were established in accordance 

with Cecil Rhodes’ plan to bring together 
the most intellectual and the healthiest young 
men from every part of the Anglo-Saxon 
world and thereby to promote a broadened 
sympathy and tolerant understanding which 
would aid in the unification of the English- 
speaking peoples. In this country Harvard 
University, having committed itself to the 
proposition that the main purpose of a uni- 
versity is the promotion of learning, estab- 
lished the Harvard Prize Fellowships in or- 
der to attract brilliant students. Both plans 
take care to see to it that economic condi- 
tions should not be allowed to bar a man 
otherwise eligible from the enjoyment of the 
coveted privileges. In each case the stipend 
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is sufficient to cover the whole college course, 
the only difference being that for the Rhodes 
scholars the full stipend attaches whether 
needed or not, whereas every Harvard Fellow 
is expected to contribute what he can to his 
expenses and to receive from the University 
oniy the balance necessary for proper and 
convenient living. Both plans recognize the 
wisdom of selecting the best possible students; 
both involve competitive selection; and both 
show a firm confidence in intellectual endow- 
ment as a guarantee of future achievement. 

Yo anyone preoccupied with schools rather 
than with colleges, the question naturally 
arises Whether the purposes behind both the 
plans might not be better achieved at the 
secondary school level of education. The habits 
of mind, the prejudices, and the philosophy 
of most. men are apt to be crystallized by the 
time they are eighteen or twenty years old. 
After a man is twenty he has passed the 
plastic and impressionable years. He may 
become more tolerant, understanding, and in- 
telligently sympathetic, but his inner patterns 
are likely to be already definitely set. 

These considerations have led to the es- 
tablishment at Middelsex School of scholar- 
ships for school boys exactly similar to those 
discussed above, and combining the purposes 
of both. They are to be competitive in five 
divisions of the United States, they are to 
continue throughout the course of study, and 
they are to be sufficiently large to enable any 
boy coming from a family of moderate means 
to enjoy them. Unlike the Rhodes Scholar- 
ships but like the Harvard Fellowships, the 
stipend will vary with the actual needs of 
the individual holders. The plan starts this 
year with the selection, after competitive ex- 
aminations in March, of fifteen candidates, 
three from each of the five main divisions of 
the country. Eventually there will be thirty 
boys out of a school of one hundred and eighty 
who will be the pick of applicants from every 
part of the United States. The whole student 
body will profit by improved standards of 
scholarship and will be shaped and moulded 
during the plastic years, not by a homogene- 
ous group representing one class, but by a 
group recruited from an area as broad as 
the nation itself, representing a wide variety 
of home surroundings and standards of living. 

In recent years the standards of scholar- 
ship in the leading American colleges have 
been markedly improved. No such improve- 
ment, however, can be claimed for secondary 
education; our children, as compared with 
English and Continental children, still lose at 
least two years’ time between the ages of six 


and fifteen. We need to build up a deeper 
respect for scholarship in our secondary 
schools. 


If the Middlesex experiment succeeds, it will 
doubtlessly be adopted by many boarding 
schools and day schools. The plan will, there- 
fore, be of interest to every educator and 
every parent because it may serve to inaugu- 
rate a new idea in American secondary 
schools. Unless it results to a measurable 
extent in increasing respect for scholarship 
on the secondary level, in breaking down local 
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prejudices and jealousies, and in promoting a 
sense of national unity, it will have failed in 
its main purpose. 


. Freedom and the teacher. 


CAN THE SCHOOLS CHANGE THE 
SOCIAL ORDER? 


Condensed from Teachers College Record 
February, 1935 
Edward H. Reisner, Columbia University 
PUBLIC school system will reflect the 
A social values and objectives determined 
upon by the civil administration which 
supports that system. It is nonsense, there- 
fore, to suggest that teachers might organize 
a program contrary to that of the civil govern- 
ment, capture the schools from the taxpayers, 
and make their own objectives prevail. ‘They 
could expect opposition, for example, to the 
teaching of the superiority of dictatorships 
over democracy or to the inculcation of ab- 
solute pacifism. No community would sub- 
sidize an agency for the destruction of its 
fundamental social institutions and values. 

In a democracy such as the United States, 
however, there is, under average conditions, 
a wide range of freedom for the teacher. A 
society in which there is to be found freedom 
of the press, freedom of speech, freedom of 
conscience, and freedom of peaceful assembly 
would be inconsistent with its ideals if it did 
not allow the schools latitude for truth seek- 
ing, questioning, and the modification of tra- 
ditional attitudes. In the social studies are 
we not constantly enforcing the claims of a 
possible Better against What Is? Do we have 
children study about municipal government 
to make them content with its present inade- 
quacies? Are we spending public money for 
instruction in economics with the express pur- 
pose of confirming pupils in the hidebound 
acceptance of the status quo? A self-govern- 
ing society knows that the schools must be 
given latitude for a thoughtful examination 
of social problems. 

It is undeniable, however, that communities 
have tried to bind the teacher in many specific 
ways. Laws have been passed in great num- 
bers stressing the inculcation of patriotism 
aiming principally at war loyalty and mili- 
tary enthusiasm. Oaths of loyalty to the 
constitution and of fidelity to the traditional 
spirit of American economic and social in- 
stitutions have been required of teachers. Even 
in the field of scientific belief, teachers have 
been called on to abjure the teachings of 
science as accepted by the best intellectual 
leadership of the day and to support the 
viewpoints of an earlier era. The D. A. R. 
has had its blacklist containing the names 
of many of the choicest American spirits of 
our day. Boards of education have gone 
traitor-hunting in the pages of school his- 
tories and have found much to alarm con- 
servative and timid souls. 

If we are to be realistic regarding the 
potential social leadership of the schools, we 
may not disregard the power of the commu- 
nity to reject any part of such proffered leader- 
ship as arouses its fear and opposition. Teach- 
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OLITICAL interference with the schools 
is a danger which threatens public educa- 
tion throughout the country. Much has 
been accomplished in eliminating grait in con- 
nection with the building of scnoolhouses and 
the purchase of school materials and textbooks. 
But there is still the teacher’s job—and the 
politicians have become acutely conscious of 
it! This form of the political threat to educa- 
tion is a threat directed at the heart of the 
whole undertaking—the standards of personal 
competence, freedom, and devotion of the 
teachers of the public schools. 
Examinations for licenses, merit lists, and 
tenure laws are not an adequate safeguard 
against politics and may be even juggled for 
political ends. The really promising way to 
tight the undermining of standards is to in- 
sist that no school post whatever shall be 
given to any person who is not a graduate 
of a reputable institution for the training 
of teachers and that lists shall show a pre- 
ponderance of appointments to graduates of 
institutions recognized as of the highest 
standing. ae ; 
Let me offer an illustration of political in- 
terference. In a certain New England city 
a teacher of music was appointed not long 
ago and then rapidly advanced to higher su- 
pervisory rank. His advancement required 
the suspension of rules for the promotion of 
teachers but there was no difficulty about 
that. The education committee of the local 
League of Women Voters, examining the rec- 
ord of appointments for the year, found that 
the only institution from which this appointee 
could claim graduation was a high school in 
the Boston area. He had later received a 
certificate from a nearby school of education 
for a brief course for teachers of school music. 
The entry opposite his name in the list of 
teachers published by the school department 
of the city included the annotation “Courses 
at Harvard;” but it developed that though he 
had registered at Harvard he had dropped out 
without taking the examination in the ele- 
ments of music required for credit. The case 
is unmistakable as-an example of political 
favoritism cloaking professional incompetence. 
The public ought to be deeply concerned 
for quality in the teaching staff as the chief 
factor in whatever value it receives in return 
for taxes spent on public schools. When a 


politician, on the school committee or outside 
of it, calls for preterence in appointments for 
local residents, let the public beware! ‘lhe 
demand for local preterence may rouse a wide- 
spread sympathy; it has been generally ad- 
vanced, especially since 1929; it is a plausible 
demand: but there is nothing in it or behind 
it except politics. All civic groups should 
know just how appointments to the schools 
are made and should insist on publication of 
the lists which show the education and pro- 
fessional training of the appointees. The ar- 
gument that personality counts more than 
training reads sweetly to the superintendent 
who is willing to play politics. Every teacher 
needs more than personality—much more; and 
what he needs besides he cannot get, unless 
he is a genius, without recourse to colleges and 
training schools. Graduation from a college 
may not be a perfect guarantee of the pos- 
session of such knowledge, but it is the best 
guarantee we can require; and the better the 
college the surer the safeguard on this thrice- 
important point. 

At the present time there are plenty of 
well trained, well educated young men and 
women who are eager for appointment in 
the public schools. it is a buyer’s market. 
This is the time to raise standards; and if 
parents and citizens really want good teachers 
they have a simple objective criterion on which 
they may rely—graduation from the best exist- 
ing institution for the professional prepara- 
tion of school workers. 
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with Cecil Rhodes’ plan to bring together 
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men from every part of the Anglo-Saxon 
world and thereby to promote a broadened 
sympathy and tolerant understanding which 
would aid in the unification of the English- 
speaking peoples. In this country Harvard 
University, having committed itself to the 
proposition that the main purpose of a uni- 
versity is the promotion of learning, estab- 
lished the Harvard Prize Fellowships in or- 
der to attract brilliant students. Both plans 
take care to see to it that economic condi- 
tions should not be allowed to bar a man 
otherwise eligible from the enjoyment of the 
coveted privileges. In each case the stipend 
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is sufficient to cover the whole college course, 
the only difference being that for the Rhodes 
scholars the full stipend attaches whether 
needed or not, whereas every Harvard Fellow 
is expected to contribute what he can to his 
expenses and to receive from the University 
oniy the balance necessary for proper and 
convenient living. Both plans recognize the 
wisdom of selecting the best possible students; 
both involve competitive selection; and both 
show a firm confidence in intellectual endow- 
ment as a guarantee of future achievement. 

Yo anyone preoccupied with schools rather 
than with colleges, the question naturally 
arises Whether the purposes behind both the 
plans might not be better achieved at the 
secondary school level of education. The habits 
of mind, the prejudices, and the philosophy 
of most. men are apt to be crystallized by the 
time they are eighteen or twenty years old. 
After a man is twenty he has passed the 
plastic and impressionable years. He may 
become more tolerant, understanding, and in- 
telligently sympathetic, but his inner patterns 
are likely to be already definitely set. 

These considerations have led to the es- 
tablishment at Middelsex School of scholar- 
ships for school boys exactly similar to those 
discussed above, and combining the purposes 
of both. They are to be competitive in five 
divisions of the United States, they are to 
continue throughout the course of study, and 
they are to be sufficiently large to enable any 
boy coming from a family of moderate means 
to enjoy them. Unlike the Rhodes Scholar- 
ships but like the Harvard Fellowships, the 
stipend will vary with the actual needs of 
the individual holders. The plan starts this 
year with the selection, after competitive ex- 
aminations in March, of fifteen candidates, 
three from each of the five main divisions of 
the country. Eventually there will be thirty 
boys out of a school of one hundred and eighty 
who will be the pick of applicants from every 
part of the United States. The whole student 
body will profit by improved standards of 
scholarship and will be shaped and moulded 
during the plastic years, not by a homogene- 
ous group representing one class, but by a 
group recruited from an area as broad as 
the nation itself, representing a wide variety 
of home surroundings and standards of living. 

In recent years the standards of scholar- 
ship in the leading American colleges have 
been markedly improved. No such improve- 
ment, however, can be claimed for secondary 
education; our children, as compared with 
English and Continental children, still lose at 
least two years’ time between the ages of six 


and fifteen. We need to build up a deeper 
respect for scholarship in our secondary 
schools. 


If the Middlesex experiment succeeds, it will 
doubtlessly be adopted by many boarding 
schools and day schools. The plan will, there- 
fore, be of interest to every educator and 
every parent because it may serve to inaugu- 
rate a new idea in American secondary 
schools. Unless it results to a measurable 
extent in increasing respect for scholarship 
on the secondary level, in breaking down local 
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prejudices and jealousies, and in promoting a 
sense of national unity, it will have failed in 
its main purpose. 


. Freedom and the teacher. 


CAN THE SCHOOLS CHANGE THE 
SOCIAL ORDER? 


Condensed from Teachers College Record 
February, 1935 
Edward H. Reisner, Columbia University 
PUBLIC school system will reflect the 
A social values and objectives determined 
upon by the civil administration which 
supports that system. It is nonsense, there- 
fore, to suggest that teachers might organize 
a program contrary to that of the civil govern- 
ment, capture the schools from the taxpayers, 
and make their own objectives prevail. ‘They 
could expect opposition, for example, to the 
teaching of the superiority of dictatorships 
over democracy or to the inculcation of ab- 
solute pacifism. No community would sub- 
sidize an agency for the destruction of its 
fundamental social institutions and values. 

In a democracy such as the United States, 
however, there is, under average conditions, 
a wide range of freedom for the teacher. A 
society in which there is to be found freedom 
of the press, freedom of speech, freedom of 
conscience, and freedom of peaceful assembly 
would be inconsistent with its ideals if it did 
not allow the schools latitude for truth seek- 
ing, questioning, and the modification of tra- 
ditional attitudes. In the social studies are 
we not constantly enforcing the claims of a 
possible Better against What Is? Do we have 
children study about municipal government 
to make them content with its present inade- 
quacies? Are we spending public money for 
instruction in economics with the express pur- 
pose of confirming pupils in the hidebound 
acceptance of the status quo? A self-govern- 
ing society knows that the schools must be 
given latitude for a thoughtful examination 
of social problems. 

It is undeniable, however, that communities 
have tried to bind the teacher in many specific 
ways. Laws have been passed in great num- 
bers stressing the inculcation of patriotism 
aiming principally at war loyalty and mili- 
tary enthusiasm. Oaths of loyalty to the 
constitution and of fidelity to the traditional 
spirit of American economic and social in- 
stitutions have been required of teachers. Even 
in the field of scientific belief, teachers have 
been called on to abjure the teachings of 
science as accepted by the best intellectual 
leadership of the day and to support the 
viewpoints of an earlier era. The D. A. R. 
has had its blacklist containing the names 
of many of the choicest American spirits of 
our day. Boards of education have gone 
traitor-hunting in the pages of school his- 
tories and have found much to alarm con- 
servative and timid souls. 

If we are to be realistic regarding the 
potential social leadership of the schools, we 
may not disregard the power of the commu- 
nity to reject any part of such proffered leader- 
ship as arouses its fear and opposition. Teach- 
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ers defeat their own aims when they separate 
themselves too completely from the general 
point of view. Under present conditions ex- 
treme teachings will have to be advanced, if 
at all, by puipit or press or other independ- 
ent, non-civil agencies for the forming of 
public opinion. It is one thing to criticize 
the operation of our political institutions with 
a view to enlisting youth in the task of im- 
proving them; it is another thing to sing the 
praises of the system of government now in 
vogue in Russia, or Germany, or Italy in an 
evangelizing, uncritical way. Study those sys- 
tems to be sure. They possess elements of 
the community ideal which democracy also is 
striving to realize. We can learn from them. 
But that is a ditferent matter trom demanding 
that we scrap our own political forms and 
adopt some other, perhaps through revolu- 
tionary means. 

It is not important that the schools cannot 
assume social ieadership in any absolute sense. 
But if, by some triumph ot education and 
re-education, teachers might be made sensitive 
to the values of American life, might become 
informed of the practical quantities involved 
in social reconstruction, and might prepare 
youth tor intelligent support of high social 
aims—if these things mignt come to pass, the 
schools would constitute such a force for 
social regeneration as the world has never 


seen. 


. . . Will the privately endowed 
university become extinct? 


AN EXCUSE FOR THE UNIVERSITIES 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine, 


February, 1935 
Gerald W. Johnson 

HE graduate schools of all universities 

have been somewhat thinned since the be- 

ginning of the depression, but those of the 
privately endowed institutions have been 
decimated to such an extent that in many 
cases the income of the university is seriously 
impaired. Public institutions have been hit 
too, but they may always hope for relief 
through the taxing power of the state. The 
one way in which private institutions may 
hope to remain in competition at all is by 
increasing their endowments. The very 
wealthy, however, who formerly could be re- 
lied upon for heavy donations, are clutching 
their purse-strings frantically, not because 
they are stingy, but because they are terrified 
by the signs that the end of their particular 
world is at hand. 

The plight of the privately endowed uni- 
versities inevitably raises the question, are 
they worth strong popular support? A blat- 
ant assertion that “the endowed university is 
better than the state-supported one is simply 
idiotic. In ome way at least, namely in 
direct influence on the population, it is clear- 
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ly inferior. There is, however, one argument 
in tavor of the private institution which the 
supporters of the state system have neve; 
yet answered: the privately endowed univer- 
sity 1s the natural haven of retuge tor the 
born hell-raiser. o put it in more decorous 
terms the state school sutfers one irremediable 
handicap—irrevocable committal to a particu- 
lar point of view. In practice this means not 
support of a theoretical state, but the suppor 
ot the political institutions then and tnere 
existing, and of the communal mores that have 
produced the institution. 

Men of the very first rank intellectually 
are frequently unconventional in their views. 
The communism of Albert Einstein, for ex- 
ample, would make him unwelcome in the 
average state university simply because as 
soon as he appeared as a member of the 
faculty, the air, in the elegant phrase of 
General Johnson, would be tilled with dead 
cats. The history of higher education in Amer- 
ica records the names of many professors 
sacrificed to the prejudices of a board of 
stuffed shirts. But it is self-evident that 
the chances of placating half a dozen infuri- 
ated board members are better than the 
chances of quieting half a million infuriated 
voters. 

Whether men like Scott Nearing, Bertrand 
Russell, and John B. Watson are right or 
wrong is beside the point. Each of them is 
possessed of a powerful, restless, inquisitive 
mind. Each of them has, at one time or 
another, pushed back the all-surrounding dark- 
ness a little. Hence it is to the interest of 
civilization that each of them continues to 
work in a university. It may be argued 
plausibly that what we need to instruct an 
undergraduate is a safe and sound man; but 
what it takes to inspire a graduate student 
to do original work is a highly original teach- 
er, which usually means a very unsafe and 
unsound man. 

Incidentally, while the question now turns 
on professional radicalism, the argument holds 
good in either direction. The time may not 
be far distant when the privately endowed 
university may become the one sanctuary in 
which we shall be able to preserve some of 
our grandest old reactionaries. If the present 
socialistic trend in popular feeling continues, 
who dare say positively that the state uni- 
versities may not ere long be ejecting men 
caught teaching the doctrine of the Republican 
party? Yet no one can doubt that the in- 
fluence of these barnacled old crustaceans 
may be very good for ebullient youth. 

In brief, the endowed university, by the 
very fact of its being privately endowed, is 
in a position to enrich our intellectual life 
by harboring men whose ideas are valuable 
but a little too hot for the publicly supported 
institution to handle safely. This fact con- 
stitutes, until the day when we accept the 
Hitlerian ideal of a completely regimented 
nation, an adequate reason for preserving 
the privately endowed university. 
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” The Price of Peace 


By O. Myking Mehus, Social Science Department, Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Maryville, Missouri. 


“Shall mass production mean mass con- 
sumption or ‘mass destruction?” 

“Total deaths in the World War were 37 
million.” 

“Every man killed in the World War cost 
the living $17,800.” 

“The World War, exclusive of war loans, 
cost the United States 41 billions of dollars 
which is more than has been spent on Educa- 
tion during the entire period of its national 
life.” 

“No nation has yet been able to pay its 
share of the money cost of the World War 
and probably never will be able to pay it.” 

“The chief nations of the world are today 
spending from eighty to ninety cents of every 
dollar of their income in paying for war, past, 
present, and to come.” 


The above are quotations from the official 
program of a recent regional conference held 
in Kansas City on the cause and cure of war. 

The purpose of this conference was to de- 
velop and clarify public opinion and to make 
publie opinion function. 

The outstanding address of the conference 
was delivered by Dr. Mary E. Wooley, Pres- 
ident of Mount Holyoke College and member 
of the United States delegation to the World 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva in 1932. 
She spoke on “The International Situation 
and Our Responsibility.” 

Dr. Wooley pointed out that the Disarma- 
ment Conference has not gone out of exist- 
ence, but that it is still functioning. She said, 
“The armament question is one of the im- 
portant factors in international affairs, but 
it is not the only one. The economic factor 
looms large. So does nationalism.” 

She said that the three assassinations in 
Europe last year were more ominous than 
were the assassination in 1914, but war was 
averted because of a different temper of the 
people of the world, for today the people know 
the horror of war. Much of the glory and the 
glamor of war has gone forever. Further- 
more, today there is machinery for averting 
war—the League of Nations. There was no 
League in 1914 and the Nations slid into war 
in spite of themselves. 

“The United States is taking a curious at- 
titude towards the League of Nations,” she 
said. “At first we criticized it because we 
said it was going to become a Super State. 
Now we say it is too weak. We must have 
international cooperation or else we shall have 
national bankruptcy. Another war would 
mean the suicide of the white civilization.” 

In closing her address Dr. Wooley said: 
“We have a desire for peace, but we must 
turn this into a will for peace. We must write 


letters to the President and to Congress and 
urge an internationalism based on intelligence 
rather than a nationalism based on greed and 
force. Let the United States Senators know 
where you stand, for the vote nerve is very 
sensitive. Watch the Nye Munitions investi- 
gation. Ask Congress to tell on what condi- 
ulons we might enter the League of Nations.” 

A scholarly address was given by Dr. Bruce 
R. Trimble of the University of Kansas City. 
He discussed “Is Isolation Possible or Desir- 
able?” He said in part: “‘There is nothing 
in American history which justifies an anti- 
foreign doctrine. Our government is founded 
upon the principle of lberty, i. e., a concep- 
tion of the value of the individual, of what- 
ever nationality. When the ‘founding fath- 
ers’, wrote the Bill of Rights they used the 
terms ‘person’ and ‘people’, not ‘Americans’. 
‘No person shall be held .. .’ reads the docu- 
ment. ‘The right of the people...’ shall not 
be infringed. ‘These terms imply that all per- 
sons regardless of nationality, are entitled to 
the blessings of liberty. This idea is world- 
wide in its nature and scope. If it is a true 
principle, then, it is cosmopolitan and should 
be extended to all people. From this idea of 
liberty springs representative government and 
the desire to establish the renresentative prin- 
ciple leads inevitably to international cooper- 
ation. In fact, it is suggested that this policy 
of cooperation is necessary in order to re- 
move the sores upon which dictatorship feeds.” 

In discussing the importance of internation- 
al trade and the ridiculousness of a high tariff 
Dr. Trimble said: “Various regions of the 
world have different natural and human re- 
sources. Some are able to produce certain 
goods at lower costs than others. It follows, 
that if each can produce those goods to which 
it is best adapted, buying from others their 
specialties, all will be better off. America 
could live her own economic life, but prob- 
ably at great sacrifice. Theoretically, Mis- 
souri could exist without the rest of the union 
but it would mean a definite lowering of the 
standard of wages and living, if not merely a 
bare subsistence. She might, at considerable 
cost raise her own bananas in hot houses. 

“It is true, that only about 10% of our 
production is sold abroad. But this 10% is 
an important influence on the price. In ad- 
dition many important industries are depend- 
ent upon foreign trade. Half of our cotton, 
one-third of our tobacco, 30% of our kerosene, 
one-fifth of wheat, 23% of agricultural ma- 
chinery, 50% of the motor cycles, 41% of our 
typewriters enter the world markets. Some 
5 million persons are engaged in direct pro- 
duction of export goods, or are employed in 
supplying the needs of these export industries 
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ers defeat their own aims when they separate 
themselves too completely from the general 
point of view. Under present conditions ex- 
treme teachings will have to be advanced, if 
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hope to remain in competition at all is by 
increasing their endowments. The very 
wealthy, however, who formerly could be re- 
lied upon for heavy donations, are clutching 
their purse-strings frantically, not because 
they are stingy, but because they are terrified 
by the signs that the end of their particular 
world is at hand. 

The plight of the privately endowed uni- 
versities inevitably raises the question, are 
they worth strong popular support? A blat- 
ant assertion that “the endowed university is 
better than the state-supported one is simply 
idiotic. In ome way at least, namely in 
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ly inferior. There is, however, one argument 
in tavor of the private institution which the 
supporters of the state system have neve; 
yet answered: the privately endowed univer- 
sity 1s the natural haven of retuge tor the 
born hell-raiser. o put it in more decorous 
terms the state school sutfers one irremediable 
handicap—irrevocable committal to a particu- 
lar point of view. In practice this means not 
support of a theoretical state, but the suppor 
ot the political institutions then and tnere 
existing, and of the communal mores that have 
produced the institution. 

Men of the very first rank intellectually 
are frequently unconventional in their views. 
The communism of Albert Einstein, for ex- 
ample, would make him unwelcome in the 
average state university simply because as 
soon as he appeared as a member of the 
faculty, the air, in the elegant phrase of 
General Johnson, would be tilled with dead 
cats. The history of higher education in Amer- 
ica records the names of many professors 
sacrificed to the prejudices of a board of 
stuffed shirts. But it is self-evident that 
the chances of placating half a dozen infuri- 
ated board members are better than the 
chances of quieting half a million infuriated 
voters. 

Whether men like Scott Nearing, Bertrand 
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wrong is beside the point. Each of them is 
possessed of a powerful, restless, inquisitive 
mind. Each of them has, at one time or 
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ness a little. Hence it is to the interest of 
civilization that each of them continues to 
work in a university. It may be argued 
plausibly that what we need to instruct an 
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publie opinion function. 

The outstanding address of the conference 
was delivered by Dr. Mary E. Wooley, Pres- 
ident of Mount Holyoke College and member 
of the United States delegation to the World 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva in 1932. 
She spoke on “The International Situation 
and Our Responsibility.” 

Dr. Wooley pointed out that the Disarma- 
ment Conference has not gone out of exist- 
ence, but that it is still functioning. She said, 
“The armament question is one of the im- 
portant factors in international affairs, but 
it is not the only one. The economic factor 
looms large. So does nationalism.” 

She said that the three assassinations in 
Europe last year were more ominous than 
were the assassination in 1914, but war was 
averted because of a different temper of the 
people of the world, for today the people know 
the horror of war. Much of the glory and the 
glamor of war has gone forever. Further- 
more, today there is machinery for averting 
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League in 1914 and the Nations slid into war 
in spite of themselves. 
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said it was going to become a Super State. 
Now we say it is too weak. We must have 
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mean the suicide of the white civilization.” 

In closing her address Dr. Wooley said: 
“We have a desire for peace, but we must 
turn this into a will for peace. We must write 
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able?” He said in part: “‘There is nothing 
in American history which justifies an anti- 
foreign doctrine. Our government is founded 
upon the principle of lberty, i. e., a concep- 
tion of the value of the individual, of what- 
ever nationality. When the ‘founding fath- 
ers’, wrote the Bill of Rights they used the 
terms ‘person’ and ‘people’, not ‘Americans’. 
‘No person shall be held .. .’ reads the docu- 
ment. ‘The right of the people...’ shall not 
be infringed. ‘These terms imply that all per- 
sons regardless of nationality, are entitled to 
the blessings of liberty. This idea is world- 
wide in its nature and scope. If it is a true 
principle, then, it is cosmopolitan and should 
be extended to all people. From this idea of 
liberty springs representative government and 
the desire to establish the renresentative prin- 
ciple leads inevitably to international cooper- 
ation. In fact, it is suggested that this policy 
of cooperation is necessary in order to re- 
move the sores upon which dictatorship feeds.” 

In discussing the importance of internation- 
al trade and the ridiculousness of a high tariff 
Dr. Trimble said: “Various regions of the 
world have different natural and human re- 
sources. Some are able to produce certain 
goods at lower costs than others. It follows, 
that if each can produce those goods to which 
it is best adapted, buying from others their 
specialties, all will be better off. America 
could live her own economic life, but prob- 
ably at great sacrifice. Theoretically, Mis- 
souri could exist without the rest of the union 
but it would mean a definite lowering of the 
standard of wages and living, if not merely a 
bare subsistence. She might, at considerable 
cost raise her own bananas in hot houses. 

“It is true, that only about 10% of our 
production is sold abroad. But this 10% is 
an important influence on the price. In ad- 
dition many important industries are depend- 
ent upon foreign trade. Half of our cotton, 
one-third of our tobacco, 30% of our kerosene, 
one-fifth of wheat, 23% of agricultural ma- 
chinery, 50% of the motor cycles, 41% of our 
typewriters enter the world markets. Some 
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duction of export goods, or are employed in 
supplying the needs of these export industries 
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to say nothing of those who are indirectly 
affected. ' 

“While from the standpoint of imports the 
American economic system is vitally depend- 
ent upon foreign trade. All the rubber, silk, 
tea, coffee, cocoa and half of the sugar, three- 
fourths of furs and one-half news print, and 
thousands of other articles are imported. | In 
the manufacture of the telephone receiver 
alone, 18 or 20 commodities from a dozen 
different nations are imported. From a hasty 
research, I find that Kansas City industries 
alone import nearly 200 raw materials from 
46 nations and the market for Kansas City’s 
products are shipped to 37 different nations. 
True, we could isolate ourselves. We could 
make rubber out of weeds, but the price of 
auto tires would be so high it might seriously 
affect the auto industry. We could isolate 
ourselves and perhaps do without the con- 
venience of the telephone.” ; 

In conclusion he suggested that extreme iso- 
lation might mean the end of both democratic 
and private enterprise as it would lead to 
dictatorship as it has in Germany and Italy, 
while the restoration of world trade and in- 
ternationalism will perhaps mean the main- 
tenance of our democratic traditions. 

At one of the sessions a model Marathon 
Round Table was conducted by Miss Louise 
W. Johnson of St. Joseph, Missouri, Chairman 
of Marathon Round Tables. It is called 
“Marathon” because the name carries a chal- 


lenge to continue the effort to inform and to 
educate until the ultimate goal of an enlight- 
ened and effective public opinion is reached. 
One of the speakers said that the ruling pas- 
sion of each of the world powers seems to be 
the following: 


Security 
Unity 
Isolation 
Communism 
Imperialism 
Diplomacy 
Expansion 


If we take the first letter of each of the 
goals of these countries we get the word 
S-U-I-C-I-D-E. 

Another speaker deplored what she called 
the terrible silence of the people who are in- 
formed. She said that we have been isola- 
tionists in regard to buying, but internation- 
alists in regard to selling. 

“The Paris Peace Pact is no more just a 
scrap of paper than is the marriage certificate 
a some people get divorces,” said a 
third. 

The proposed Universal Draft Act is just a 
scheme to hire capital at a handsome price, 
while confiscating human lives, warned a 
fourth speaker. He urged that profits be tak- 
en out of preparedness for war as well as 
during war and he said that the only way to 
achieve this goal was for the government to 
own and operate all the munition plants. 

W. W. Waymack, Associate Editor of the 
Des Moines Tribune and Register urged that 
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joint resolutions requiring a simple major- 
ity of both House and Sena® replace the 
method of ratification which requires a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate. Pointing out that 
Hawaii was annexed in this manner, Mr. 
Waymack declared that such a _ procedure 
would not be out of accord with the desires 
of the authors of the Constitution. At pres- 
ent sending a treaty into the Senate is quite 
like sending a bull into the ring—‘‘It never 
comes out alive.” 

Dr. Walter Van Kirk, for ten years Secre- 
tary of the International Relations Depart- 
ment of the Federal Council of Churches de- 
clared that the world was going “mad with 
nationalism.” He scored America’s huge 
preparedness budget, our “open-door” policy 
of protecting commercial interests, and the 
World Court opposition. He described ihe 
peace movement as crawling on all fours, 
seeking a philosophy and program of action. 

Dale Johnson of the Peace Action group of 
St. Louis gave an address on “Political and 
Economic Obstacles to Peace.” He pointed 
out that imperialism is due to the uneven 
profits at home, for when a capitalist does 
not pay his laboring men a decent wage, but 
takes undue profits himself he looks to the 
foreign fields as the place to invest his sur- 
plus capital. If he paid just wages he would 
not have large sums to invest in China and 
other foreign countries. Therefore, if we are 
to prevent imperialism we must insist that the 
laboring man at home receives just wages. 
The peace workers should stress social re- 
form in our country as one of the best means 
of preventing imperialism, Mr. Johnson said. 

He declared that the history of the modern 
world is written in oil and that the United 
States is interested in the Open Door in China 
primarily because of the activities of a well- 
known oil company. Mr. Johnson is editor of 
a peace bulletin that we recommend. It is 
called “The Peace Actionist” and is published 
at 6925 Columbia Avenue, University City, 
Missouri. 

“Declaration of War is the abrogation of 
ethics” is the way it was stated by Dr. Au- 
relia H. Reinhardt, president of Mills Col- 
lege, California. “War is an economic mat- 
ter. It is caused by international trade 
strifes,” she declared. 

“Guaranteed Security Against War” was 
discussed by Professor Roy V. Magers of the 
History Department of Park College, Park- 
ville, Missouri. He said, “We must seek se- 
curity against war in the minds of men. We 
must cultivate peace mindedness. We must 
paint a true picture of the sordidness and 
brutality of war. Take the profit out of war. 
Remove economic nationalism and the self- 
sufficiency complex, for we are clamped in a 
world economy. On the one hand it is clear 
that Europe cannot fight a modern war with- 
out the backing of the United States in the 
form of loans, food, and munitions; while on 
the other hand it is equally evident that no 
successful peace can be preserved in Europe 
without the aid of the United States. 
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“We must cease to exploit national fears,” 
he said. “We must develop international con- 
fidence and trust, and better understanding 
among the nations of the world. It is not the 
danger of war that causes fear of war, but 
it is the fear of war that causes the danger 
of war. We must make the world peace- 
minded.” : 

The conference was stimulating. It was en- 
couraging to see the causes of war attacked 
realistically and fearlessly. 

In Ibsen’s great drama, “The Enemy of the 
People,” one reads of a town with a contami- 
nated water supply. A young physician makes 
the discovery. Instead of being hailed as a 
community benefactor, he is warned and 
hushed by his fellow citizens who are fearful 
lest he “Hurt the town.” i 

But he persists. The final scene shows him 
and his family in the house which an infuri- 
ated mob has wrecked. His words are, “I have 
made another discovery. The strongest man 
in the world is the man who stands alone.” — 

Fortunately, public understanding of sani- 
tation has progressed since Ibsen’s day. ; 

The peace worker today faces an uphill 
task. As we see Congress increase our mili- 
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tary budget; as we see nationalism rampant 
in every country; as we see munition makers 
piling up their profits; and as we see hate and 
jealousy and fear on every hand, where there 
should be love, and peace and good will we are 
reminded of the poem, “The Sacrifice,” by L. 
H. R. in the “World.” The poem is as follows: 


Think not there is one Calvary alone, 

Nor say the soul of truth but once can die, 
In every age the Pharisees are known. 

Who speaks for truth must plead to hearts 

of stone. 

Who fights for truth must face the cynic’s lie 
Must know the martyr’s fiery agony 

In every age till wrong is overthrown. 


There is a Lincoln statue down the way, 

And men beside it gather, old and gray, 

Seeing forgotten years as old men can 

“In every age,” one says, “God finds his man.” 

“God’s man,” another answers; “Man’s man 
too, 

Yet how men hated him—before they knew!” 


This is the Price of Peace! Do we have 
the courage and fortitude to pay it? 





Training in Diversified Occupations 


W. E. Rosenstengel, Superintendent of Schools, Columbia, Missouri 


HE CURRICULA in a modern high school 

should be so organized that the greatest 

amount of good will be accomplished by 
the person being educated as well as by the 
society which establishes and maintains the 
school. In the early history of our public 
high schools, college preparatory training was 
the only curriculum offered. The college pre- 
paratory curriculum is the only curriculum 
found in many of the small high schools of 
today. If all high school graduates continued 
their education in colleges and universities the 
problem of course offerings would be easily 
solved. Since a very small per cent of the 
high school graduates continue formal educa- 
tion in colleges, the high schools must en- 
deavor to train boys and girls so that they 
can achieve economic independence and there- 
by be an asset to society. 

For a number of years, the Federal Govern- 
ment, through the -provision of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, has been rendering definite aid to 
vocational education throughout the United 
States. Since the passage of this law there 
has been more general acceptance of the idea 
that training for employment must, if it is to 
be effective, be specific. In the past, trade 
preparatory education has been largely con- 
fined to the larger cities. This has been un- 
fortunate because there are hundreds of small 
cities and towns throughout the country in 
which young workers receive their only train- 
ing before entering employment. The Fed- 


eral Board of Vocational Education has in re- 
cent years spent much time on this problem— 
that of providing pre-employment training for 
the future tradesmen and craftsmen in the 
smaller communities. Furthermore, it should 
be realized that many trade workers in our 
larger cities come from these smaller commun- 
ities. It is, of course, impossible to set up 
specific courses for each occupation, especially 
is this true in the smaller cities (cities under 
25,000). So, in order to assist in meeting the 
needs of small communities in the field of trade 
preparatory education, the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education has provided for the es- 
tablishment of Part-Time Cooperative Courses 
in diversified occupations. 


The conditions which make such a course de- 
sirable are well stated in Federal Bulletin No. 
157, “Trade Preparatory Training for Small 
Cities and Rural Communities” as follows: 


“In practically every small community there are a 
number of desirable occupations for which some new 
workers are needed each year. The number of work- 
ers needed in any one of these occupations is so small, 
however, that the schools are usually not justified in 
establishing definite training courses for those occupa- 
tions. ‘The local employers prefer to employ, and do 
employ, whenever possible, local boys and girls, but 
they feel the need for some plan of education which 
will help these young people to prepare for the work 
that is to be done. Since it is not possible to set up 
special training courses for each occupation, it seems 
that, if any training is to be given, some plan must 
be devised whereby young people may be given some 
training in a single group for a number of different 
occupaticns.” 
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to say nothing of those who are indirectly 
affected. ' 

“While from the standpoint of imports the 
American economic system is vitally depend- 
ent upon foreign trade. All the rubber, silk, 
tea, coffee, cocoa and half of the sugar, three- 
fourths of furs and one-half news print, and 
thousands of other articles are imported. | In 
the manufacture of the telephone receiver 
alone, 18 or 20 commodities from a dozen 
different nations are imported. From a hasty 
research, I find that Kansas City industries 
alone import nearly 200 raw materials from 
46 nations and the market for Kansas City’s 
products are shipped to 37 different nations. 
True, we could isolate ourselves. We could 
make rubber out of weeds, but the price of 
auto tires would be so high it might seriously 
affect the auto industry. We could isolate 
ourselves and perhaps do without the con- 
venience of the telephone.” ; 

In conclusion he suggested that extreme iso- 
lation might mean the end of both democratic 
and private enterprise as it would lead to 
dictatorship as it has in Germany and Italy, 
while the restoration of world trade and in- 
ternationalism will perhaps mean the main- 
tenance of our democratic traditions. 

At one of the sessions a model Marathon 
Round Table was conducted by Miss Louise 
W. Johnson of St. Joseph, Missouri, Chairman 
of Marathon Round Tables. It is called 
“Marathon” because the name carries a chal- 


lenge to continue the effort to inform and to 
educate until the ultimate goal of an enlight- 
ened and effective public opinion is reached. 
One of the speakers said that the ruling pas- 
sion of each of the world powers seems to be 
the following: 


Security 
Unity 
Isolation 
Communism 
Imperialism 
Diplomacy 
Expansion 


If we take the first letter of each of the 
goals of these countries we get the word 
S-U-I-C-I-D-E. 

Another speaker deplored what she called 
the terrible silence of the people who are in- 
formed. She said that we have been isola- 
tionists in regard to buying, but internation- 
alists in regard to selling. 

“The Paris Peace Pact is no more just a 
scrap of paper than is the marriage certificate 
a some people get divorces,” said a 
third. 

The proposed Universal Draft Act is just a 
scheme to hire capital at a handsome price, 
while confiscating human lives, warned a 
fourth speaker. He urged that profits be tak- 
en out of preparedness for war as well as 
during war and he said that the only way to 
achieve this goal was for the government to 
own and operate all the munition plants. 

W. W. Waymack, Associate Editor of the 
Des Moines Tribune and Register urged that 
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joint resolutions requiring a simple major- 
ity of both House and Sena® replace the 
method of ratification which requires a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate. Pointing out that 
Hawaii was annexed in this manner, Mr. 
Waymack declared that such a _ procedure 
would not be out of accord with the desires 
of the authors of the Constitution. At pres- 
ent sending a treaty into the Senate is quite 
like sending a bull into the ring—‘‘It never 
comes out alive.” 

Dr. Walter Van Kirk, for ten years Secre- 
tary of the International Relations Depart- 
ment of the Federal Council of Churches de- 
clared that the world was going “mad with 
nationalism.” He scored America’s huge 
preparedness budget, our “open-door” policy 
of protecting commercial interests, and the 
World Court opposition. He described ihe 
peace movement as crawling on all fours, 
seeking a philosophy and program of action. 

Dale Johnson of the Peace Action group of 
St. Louis gave an address on “Political and 
Economic Obstacles to Peace.” He pointed 
out that imperialism is due to the uneven 
profits at home, for when a capitalist does 
not pay his laboring men a decent wage, but 
takes undue profits himself he looks to the 
foreign fields as the place to invest his sur- 
plus capital. If he paid just wages he would 
not have large sums to invest in China and 
other foreign countries. Therefore, if we are 
to prevent imperialism we must insist that the 
laboring man at home receives just wages. 
The peace workers should stress social re- 
form in our country as one of the best means 
of preventing imperialism, Mr. Johnson said. 

He declared that the history of the modern 
world is written in oil and that the United 
States is interested in the Open Door in China 
primarily because of the activities of a well- 
known oil company. Mr. Johnson is editor of 
a peace bulletin that we recommend. It is 
called “The Peace Actionist” and is published 
at 6925 Columbia Avenue, University City, 
Missouri. 

“Declaration of War is the abrogation of 
ethics” is the way it was stated by Dr. Au- 
relia H. Reinhardt, president of Mills Col- 
lege, California. “War is an economic mat- 
ter. It is caused by international trade 
strifes,” she declared. 

“Guaranteed Security Against War” was 
discussed by Professor Roy V. Magers of the 
History Department of Park College, Park- 
ville, Missouri. He said, “We must seek se- 
curity against war in the minds of men. We 
must cultivate peace mindedness. We must 
paint a true picture of the sordidness and 
brutality of war. Take the profit out of war. 
Remove economic nationalism and the self- 
sufficiency complex, for we are clamped in a 
world economy. On the one hand it is clear 
that Europe cannot fight a modern war with- 
out the backing of the United States in the 
form of loans, food, and munitions; while on 
the other hand it is equally evident that no 
successful peace can be preserved in Europe 
without the aid of the United States. 
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“We must cease to exploit national fears,” 
he said. “We must develop international con- 
fidence and trust, and better understanding 
among the nations of the world. It is not the 
danger of war that causes fear of war, but 
it is the fear of war that causes the danger 
of war. We must make the world peace- 
minded.” : 

The conference was stimulating. It was en- 
couraging to see the causes of war attacked 
realistically and fearlessly. 

In Ibsen’s great drama, “The Enemy of the 
People,” one reads of a town with a contami- 
nated water supply. A young physician makes 
the discovery. Instead of being hailed as a 
community benefactor, he is warned and 
hushed by his fellow citizens who are fearful 
lest he “Hurt the town.” i 

But he persists. The final scene shows him 
and his family in the house which an infuri- 
ated mob has wrecked. His words are, “I have 
made another discovery. The strongest man 
in the world is the man who stands alone.” — 

Fortunately, public understanding of sani- 
tation has progressed since Ibsen’s day. ; 

The peace worker today faces an uphill 
task. As we see Congress increase our mili- 
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tary budget; as we see nationalism rampant 
in every country; as we see munition makers 
piling up their profits; and as we see hate and 
jealousy and fear on every hand, where there 
should be love, and peace and good will we are 
reminded of the poem, “The Sacrifice,” by L. 
H. R. in the “World.” The poem is as follows: 


Think not there is one Calvary alone, 

Nor say the soul of truth but once can die, 
In every age the Pharisees are known. 

Who speaks for truth must plead to hearts 

of stone. 

Who fights for truth must face the cynic’s lie 
Must know the martyr’s fiery agony 

In every age till wrong is overthrown. 


There is a Lincoln statue down the way, 

And men beside it gather, old and gray, 

Seeing forgotten years as old men can 

“In every age,” one says, “God finds his man.” 

“God’s man,” another answers; “Man’s man 
too, 

Yet how men hated him—before they knew!” 


This is the Price of Peace! Do we have 
the courage and fortitude to pay it? 





Training in Diversified Occupations 


W. E. Rosenstengel, Superintendent of Schools, Columbia, Missouri 


HE CURRICULA in a modern high school 

should be so organized that the greatest 

amount of good will be accomplished by 
the person being educated as well as by the 
society which establishes and maintains the 
school. In the early history of our public 
high schools, college preparatory training was 
the only curriculum offered. The college pre- 
paratory curriculum is the only curriculum 
found in many of the small high schools of 
today. If all high school graduates continued 
their education in colleges and universities the 
problem of course offerings would be easily 
solved. Since a very small per cent of the 
high school graduates continue formal educa- 
tion in colleges, the high schools must en- 
deavor to train boys and girls so that they 
can achieve economic independence and there- 
by be an asset to society. 

For a number of years, the Federal Govern- 
ment, through the -provision of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, has been rendering definite aid to 
vocational education throughout the United 
States. Since the passage of this law there 
has been more general acceptance of the idea 
that training for employment must, if it is to 
be effective, be specific. In the past, trade 
preparatory education has been largely con- 
fined to the larger cities. This has been un- 
fortunate because there are hundreds of small 
cities and towns throughout the country in 
which young workers receive their only train- 
ing before entering employment. The Fed- 


eral Board of Vocational Education has in re- 
cent years spent much time on this problem— 
that of providing pre-employment training for 
the future tradesmen and craftsmen in the 
smaller communities. Furthermore, it should 
be realized that many trade workers in our 
larger cities come from these smaller commun- 
ities. It is, of course, impossible to set up 
specific courses for each occupation, especially 
is this true in the smaller cities (cities under 
25,000). So, in order to assist in meeting the 
needs of small communities in the field of trade 
preparatory education, the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education has provided for the es- 
tablishment of Part-Time Cooperative Courses 
in diversified occupations. 


The conditions which make such a course de- 
sirable are well stated in Federal Bulletin No. 
157, “Trade Preparatory Training for Small 
Cities and Rural Communities” as follows: 


“In practically every small community there are a 
number of desirable occupations for which some new 
workers are needed each year. The number of work- 
ers needed in any one of these occupations is so small, 
however, that the schools are usually not justified in 
establishing definite training courses for those occupa- 
tions. ‘The local employers prefer to employ, and do 
employ, whenever possible, local boys and girls, but 
they feel the need for some plan of education which 
will help these young people to prepare for the work 
that is to be done. Since it is not possible to set up 
special training courses for each occupation, it seems 
that, if any training is to be given, some plan must 
be devised whereby young people may be given some 
training in a single group for a number of different 
occupaticns.” 
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The part-time cooperative courses in diversi- 
fied occupations provide for two distinct types 
of training. First, general training for em- 
ployment, regardless of the special occupa- 
tion. This includes a study of those general 
subjects which are of importance in all kinds 
of employment. Much time is devoted to ele- 
mentary economics, labor problems, and em- 
ployer-employee relationships. The psychology 
of working with people is stressed as well as 
such topics as vocational guidance, conditions 
of employment, and attitude toward others. 
In addition to the above, students are made 
conscious of such working habits as prompt- 
ness, neatness, and the value of time. All stu- 
dents who are employed, regardless of the 
work they are doing, are brought together 
for one period each school day under the in- 
struction of the coordinator. One unit of 
credit is allowed toward graduation for the 
class work under the coordinator. This course 
is called “Personnel Problems.” 

In the second place, the new plan provides 
specific training for the definite job at which 
the student is working or to which he may be 
promoted. The coordinator, of course, cannot 
give this specific training for a large number 
of occupations. This training is given by the 
employer on the job and is on an individual 
basis. The coordinator with the assistance of 


the employer prepares an analysis of the oc- 
cupation in which the student is employed. 


This analysis shows the various kinds of work 
on which the student is placed and indicates 
the training which the student receives. One 
unit in industrial education is allowed toward 
graduation for this work for each year the 
work is pursued. Students may pursue this 
work for two years and receive two units of 
credit in industrial education. 

The above paragraph points out the im- 
portant and unique place that the employer 
plays in this training program. The employer 
can in most cases provide definite and specific 
vocational education for the student who is 
working for him. This training has proven 
exceedingly valuable to the student worker. 
The difference between occupational environ- 
ment and school environment appears in a 
number of ways; occupational environment is 
more practical, more efficient, and offers a 
much better motive because no normal human 
being will put the same effort into an exer- 
cise that he will put into a real job. Occu- 
pational environment offers the best oppor- 
tunity to teach a person how to work (hit 
the ball and stick to it). It is exceedingly 
important that our youth learn this habit 
early in life because it is probable that those 
who have not learned between the ages of four- 
teen and eighteen to work will never learn to 
work or will learn only with great difficulty. 
In return for the training which the employer 
gives his student worker, it is believed he will 
have a more efficient and better trained 
worker. 

In addition to teaching the course in ‘“Per- 


sonnel Problems” the coordinator performs 
many other duties such as the following: 


1. To provide synchronization of schoo! 
work and job experience for each ap- 
prentice or learner. 

To prepare, with the help of the em- 
ployers, analysis of the various occupa- 
tions in which students are employed, 
To arrange for definite training aiong 
specific occupational lines, for each stu- 
dent in the cooperative work. 

To visit students while at work. 

To hold individual conferences with 
students. 

To assist students to secure employ- 
ment. 

To assist employers to select students 
for employment. 

To inform employers and students of 
the purpose and value of this kind of 
part-time education. 

To study industrial conditions of em- 
ployment in the various occupations as 
a background for the establishment 
and conduct of part-time classes. 

To secure active support and coopera- 
tion of all outside agencies affected in 
any way by this part-time educational 
program. 

To create and arouse the employers’ 
interest in the growth of the boys and 
girls. 

To follow up the student in his out-of- 
school activities in order to help in the 
development of his civic and vocational 
education. 


The training in diversified occupations is 
valuable for all students especially those who 
do not intend to continue their formal educa- 
tion beyond the high school. There are a few 
definite requirements for students who enroll 
in this curriculum. These requirements are: 


1. A student must be working at least 
twenty hours each week throughout the 
school year on a job which offers def- 
inite possibilities for training and some 
opportunity for advancement. 

A student must be interested in master- 
ing the skills in the occupations at 
which he is working. 

The employer must give the student 
definite training on the job in accord- 
ance with the educational possibilities 
agreed to by the employer and co- 
ordinator. 


Students may receive pay for the work that 
they do. The main objective, however, is 
definite growth and practical training and ex- 
perience on the job. Students in the junior 
year of high school may enter the diversified 
occupational curriculum. 

There are many possibilities for occupa- 
tional training in every community. The fol- 
lowing is a partial list of occupations which 
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tione] training while working. 


Advertising. 
Automotive mechanics. 
3. Baking. 
4. Beauty Culture. 
5. Building Trades. 
. Cleaning and Dyeing. 
7. Commercial Art. 
8. Dairying. 
9. Electrical. 
1 Horticulture. 
11. Hotel Service. 
12. Library. 
13. Linotype. 
14. Metal Trades. 
15. Needle Trades and Sewing. 
16. Office Practice. 
1 Painting and Decorating. 
18, Photography. 
] Printing. 
20. Refrigeration. 
21. Restaurant. 
22. Salesmanship. 
a. Wholesale. 
b. Retail—Shoes, 
and furniture. 
23. Transportation, 
Undertaking. 


clothing, drugs, groceries, books, 


The following is an outline of the curriculum 
pursued by a student who enters the diversi- 
fed occupational training in the eleventh 
grade as a retail groceryman. 


students may pursue and gain definite educa- 
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RETAIL GROCERY 
> llta GRADE 
Hrs. No. Unit 
ae Per of of 
Classification Subject Wk. Wks. Credit Taught by 










1. Required High 
School Subject 
2. Related (Con- 


Eng. III 5 36 


Personnel 


1 






















Eng. Dept. 


stant) Problems 5 36 1 Coordinator 
3. Related (Var- Salesman 
iable) ship 5 18 % Com, Dept. 
4. Related (Var- Commercial 
iable) Law 5 18 %& Com, Dept. 
5. Occupational Retail 
Training Grocery 20 36 1 Employer 
6. High Schcol 
(Variable) Phys. Ed. 5 36 4 Phys. Ed. Dept. 
12tTmH GRapDE 
1. High School 
R> quired Am. Hist. 5 36 1 Soc. Sc. Dept. 
2. Relzted (Con- Advanced 
stant) Personnel 5 36 1 Coordinator 
3. Related (Var- Book- 
iable) keeping 10 36 1 Com. Dept. 
4, Oceupationé al =: Retail 
Training Grocery 20 36 1 Employer 





The training in diversified occupations was 
started in the Columbia, Missouri high school, 
September, 1934, under the direction of Fred 
Dixon. The business men who are cooperating 
and the students report that the training is 
very valuable. There will be a large class 
pursuing this work in 1935-36. 





So Conceived and So Dedicated 


William F. Russell, 


Dean, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


New York, N. Y. 


N A RECENT publication Mr. Hoover 
aad that the American people are faced 

by the “issue of human liberty.” “The 
whole philosophy of individual liberty is un- 
der attack.” “In haste to bring under con- 
trol the sweeping social forces unleashed by 
the political and economic dislocations of the 
World War, by the trémendous advances in 
productive technology during the last quarter- 
century, by failure to march with a growing 
sense of justice, people and governments are 
blindly wounding, even destroying those fun- 
damental human liberties which have been 
the foundation and inspiration of progress 
since the Middle Ages.” “Men and women 
have died . that the human spirit might 
be free—At Plymouth Rock, at Lexington, at 
Valley Forge, at Yorktown, at New Orleans, 
at every step of the Western Frontier, at 
Appomatox, at San Juan Hill. in the Argonne.” 

“Liberty,” continues Mr. Hoover, “is free- 
dom to worship, to think, to hold opinions, to 
speak without fear, to choose one’s own call- 
ing, to develop his talents, to win and keep a 
home sacred from intrusion, to rear children 
in ordered security, to earn, to spend, to save 
and to accumulate property honestly.” 

This is a political faith and today “voices of 
discouragement join with voices of other po- 
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litical faiths to assert that an irreconcilable 
conflict has arisen in which liberty must be 
sacrificed on the altar of the Machine Age.” 
“Once again the United States of America 
faces the test whether a ‘nation so conceived 
and so dedicated can long endure.’” Although 
he does not say so directly, Mr. Hoover im- 
plies that recent governmental measures have 
gone so far toward national regimentation, 
that they violate the liberties of the American 
people, and hence are in conflict with the 
American tradition. 

But Mr. Hoover is not the only critic of 
the New Deal. There are cannons to the 
right and cannons to the left, and they all 
volley and thunder. Some view the future 
through red colored spectacles, and some 
through blue, and the administration turns 
its cheek. The New Deal is too radical. The 
New Deal is too conservative. It has gone too 
far. It has not gone far enough. In the club 
car, in the locker room and at the nineteenth 
hole there is one opinion. Over the dinner 
pail there is another. To one group, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is almost a communist; to the 
other the epitome of capitalism. 

To illustrate the opposition of the left wing, 
I turn to the publications of a movement known 


as New America. The address is given as 
Chicago. I know nothing of the organization 


save that some of its directors are members 
of the Continental Committee on Technocracy. 
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The part-time cooperative courses in diversi- 
fied occupations provide for two distinct types 
of training. First, general training for em- 
ployment, regardless of the special occupa- 
tion. This includes a study of those general 
subjects which are of importance in all kinds 
of employment. Much time is devoted to ele- 
mentary economics, labor problems, and em- 
ployer-employee relationships. The psychology 
of working with people is stressed as well as 
such topics as vocational guidance, conditions 
of employment, and attitude toward others. 
In addition to the above, students are made 
conscious of such working habits as prompt- 
ness, neatness, and the value of time. All stu- 
dents who are employed, regardless of the 
work they are doing, are brought together 
for one period each school day under the in- 
struction of the coordinator. One unit of 
credit is allowed toward graduation for the 
class work under the coordinator. This course 
is called “Personnel Problems.” 

In the second place, the new plan provides 
specific training for the definite job at which 
the student is working or to which he may be 
promoted. The coordinator, of course, cannot 
give this specific training for a large number 
of occupations. This training is given by the 
employer on the job and is on an individual 
basis. The coordinator with the assistance of 


the employer prepares an analysis of the oc- 
cupation in which the student is employed. 


This analysis shows the various kinds of work 
on which the student is placed and indicates 
the training which the student receives. One 
unit in industrial education is allowed toward 
graduation for this work for each year the 
work is pursued. Students may pursue this 
work for two years and receive two units of 
credit in industrial education. 

The above paragraph points out the im- 
portant and unique place that the employer 
plays in this training program. The employer 
can in most cases provide definite and specific 
vocational education for the student who is 
working for him. This training has proven 
exceedingly valuable to the student worker. 
The difference between occupational environ- 
ment and school environment appears in a 
number of ways; occupational environment is 
more practical, more efficient, and offers a 
much better motive because no normal human 
being will put the same effort into an exer- 
cise that he will put into a real job. Occu- 
pational environment offers the best oppor- 
tunity to teach a person how to work (hit 
the ball and stick to it). It is exceedingly 
important that our youth learn this habit 
early in life because it is probable that those 
who have not learned between the ages of four- 
teen and eighteen to work will never learn to 
work or will learn only with great difficulty. 
In return for the training which the employer 
gives his student worker, it is believed he will 
have a more efficient and better trained 
worker. 

In addition to teaching the course in ‘“Per- 


sonnel Problems” the coordinator performs 
many other duties such as the following: 


1. To provide synchronization of schoo! 
work and job experience for each ap- 
prentice or learner. 

To prepare, with the help of the em- 
ployers, analysis of the various occupa- 
tions in which students are employed, 
To arrange for definite training aiong 
specific occupational lines, for each stu- 
dent in the cooperative work. 

To visit students while at work. 

To hold individual conferences with 
students. 

To assist students to secure employ- 
ment. 

To assist employers to select students 
for employment. 

To inform employers and students of 
the purpose and value of this kind of 
part-time education. 

To study industrial conditions of em- 
ployment in the various occupations as 
a background for the establishment 
and conduct of part-time classes. 

To secure active support and coopera- 
tion of all outside agencies affected in 
any way by this part-time educational 
program. 

To create and arouse the employers’ 
interest in the growth of the boys and 
girls. 

To follow up the student in his out-of- 
school activities in order to help in the 
development of his civic and vocational 
education. 


The training in diversified occupations is 
valuable for all students especially those who 
do not intend to continue their formal educa- 
tion beyond the high school. There are a few 
definite requirements for students who enroll 
in this curriculum. These requirements are: 


1. A student must be working at least 
twenty hours each week throughout the 
school year on a job which offers def- 
inite possibilities for training and some 
opportunity for advancement. 

A student must be interested in master- 
ing the skills in the occupations at 
which he is working. 

The employer must give the student 
definite training on the job in accord- 
ance with the educational possibilities 
agreed to by the employer and co- 
ordinator. 


Students may receive pay for the work that 
they do. The main objective, however, is 
definite growth and practical training and ex- 
perience on the job. Students in the junior 
year of high school may enter the diversified 
occupational curriculum. 

There are many possibilities for occupa- 
tional training in every community. The fol- 
lowing is a partial list of occupations which 
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tione] training while working. 


Advertising. 
Automotive mechanics. 
3. Baking. 
4. Beauty Culture. 
5. Building Trades. 
. Cleaning and Dyeing. 
7. Commercial Art. 
8. Dairying. 
9. Electrical. 
1 Horticulture. 
11. Hotel Service. 
12. Library. 
13. Linotype. 
14. Metal Trades. 
15. Needle Trades and Sewing. 
16. Office Practice. 
1 Painting and Decorating. 
18, Photography. 
] Printing. 
20. Refrigeration. 
21. Restaurant. 
22. Salesmanship. 
a. Wholesale. 
b. Retail—Shoes, 
and furniture. 
23. Transportation, 
Undertaking. 


clothing, drugs, groceries, books, 


The following is an outline of the curriculum 
pursued by a student who enters the diversi- 
fed occupational training in the eleventh 
grade as a retail groceryman. 


students may pursue and gain definite educa- 
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RETAIL GROCERY 
> llta GRADE 
Hrs. No. Unit 
ae Per of of 
Classification Subject Wk. Wks. Credit Taught by 










1. Required High 
School Subject 
2. Related (Con- 


Eng. III 5 36 


Personnel 


1 






















Eng. Dept. 


stant) Problems 5 36 1 Coordinator 
3. Related (Var- Salesman 
iable) ship 5 18 % Com, Dept. 
4. Related (Var- Commercial 
iable) Law 5 18 %& Com, Dept. 
5. Occupational Retail 
Training Grocery 20 36 1 Employer 
6. High Schcol 
(Variable) Phys. Ed. 5 36 4 Phys. Ed. Dept. 
12tTmH GRapDE 
1. High School 
R> quired Am. Hist. 5 36 1 Soc. Sc. Dept. 
2. Relzted (Con- Advanced 
stant) Personnel 5 36 1 Coordinator 
3. Related (Var- Book- 
iable) keeping 10 36 1 Com. Dept. 
4, Oceupationé al =: Retail 
Training Grocery 20 36 1 Employer 





The training in diversified occupations was 
started in the Columbia, Missouri high school, 
September, 1934, under the direction of Fred 
Dixon. The business men who are cooperating 
and the students report that the training is 
very valuable. There will be a large class 
pursuing this work in 1935-36. 





So Conceived and So Dedicated 


William F. Russell, 


Dean, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


New York, N. Y. 


N A RECENT publication Mr. Hoover 
aad that the American people are faced 

by the “issue of human liberty.” “The 
whole philosophy of individual liberty is un- 
der attack.” “In haste to bring under con- 
trol the sweeping social forces unleashed by 
the political and economic dislocations of the 
World War, by the trémendous advances in 
productive technology during the last quarter- 
century, by failure to march with a growing 
sense of justice, people and governments are 
blindly wounding, even destroying those fun- 
damental human liberties which have been 
the foundation and inspiration of progress 
since the Middle Ages.” “Men and women 
have died . that the human spirit might 
be free—At Plymouth Rock, at Lexington, at 
Valley Forge, at Yorktown, at New Orleans, 
at every step of the Western Frontier, at 
Appomatox, at San Juan Hill. in the Argonne.” 

“Liberty,” continues Mr. Hoover, “is free- 
dom to worship, to think, to hold opinions, to 
speak without fear, to choose one’s own call- 
ing, to develop his talents, to win and keep a 
home sacred from intrusion, to rear children 
in ordered security, to earn, to spend, to save 
and to accumulate property honestly.” 

This is a political faith and today “voices of 
discouragement join with voices of other po- 
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litical faiths to assert that an irreconcilable 
conflict has arisen in which liberty must be 
sacrificed on the altar of the Machine Age.” 
“Once again the United States of America 
faces the test whether a ‘nation so conceived 
and so dedicated can long endure.’” Although 
he does not say so directly, Mr. Hoover im- 
plies that recent governmental measures have 
gone so far toward national regimentation, 
that they violate the liberties of the American 
people, and hence are in conflict with the 
American tradition. 

But Mr. Hoover is not the only critic of 
the New Deal. There are cannons to the 
right and cannons to the left, and they all 
volley and thunder. Some view the future 
through red colored spectacles, and some 
through blue, and the administration turns 
its cheek. The New Deal is too radical. The 
New Deal is too conservative. It has gone too 
far. It has not gone far enough. In the club 
car, in the locker room and at the nineteenth 
hole there is one opinion. Over the dinner 
pail there is another. To one group, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is almost a communist; to the 
other the epitome of capitalism. 

To illustrate the opposition of the left wing, 
I turn to the publications of a movement known 


as New America. The address is given as 
Chicago. I know nothing of the organization 


save that some of its directors are members 
of the Continental Committee on Technocracy. 
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It has a Youth Section. Many of its state- 
ments are reminiscent of those of certain pro- 
fessors that I know. In its publications it 
has adopted the pamphleteering technique 
used by the Jacobin Clubs during the French 
Revolution. 

The argument of this school of thought 
starts in agreement with that of Mr. Hoover. 
“The American nation now stands facing the 
greatest crisis in its history.” But there the 
similarity ceases. “Have you lost your job?” 
New America asks. “Is your child through 
high school, through college, and now can’t 
get a job, or a decent kind of a job? Have 
you lost your savings? Has your mortgage 
been foreclosed? The economic machine has 
broken down. Millions have been deprived of 
security—they are losing their savings, their 
homes, their farms, the opportunity to edu- 
cate their children.” “We stand,” they say, 
“confused and baffled . . . between disastrous 
economic and social breakdown on the one 
hand, and unheard of economic and social pos- 
sibilities on the other.” The American people 
have had “their heritage taken away from 
them,” and they are now being “denied their 
future” by the profit system. This we are 
urged to destroy and inaugurate in its stead 
a new social order. “The change must be 
adequately prepared for, but it must be speedy 
and thorough.” The goals reminiscent of 
Technocracy are (1) “to adjust production to 
measured consumption requirements,” (2) “to 


eliminate private ownership (making) profit, 
rent and interest both unnecessary and im- 
possible,” (3) “reduce the time and energy 
spent in necessary economic pursuit to a mini- 
mum,” and (4) “end unemployment and crises; 
abolish poverty; enable maximum prevention 
of crime and disease, and stimulate the arts 


and sciences.” “New America stands for the 
continuous development of the social order in 
which there shall be no class divisions or dis- 
tinctions and no discriminations on account of 
race or sex; in which all able-bodied persons 
participate in some necessary function of 
society; in which the principle of maximum 
and minimum income obtains.” “New Amer- 
ica springs from American needs,—continues 
the American Revolutionary tradition and 
plans to realize the American dream of equal- 
itarian social democracy.” 

To Mr. Hoover the philosophy of ‘National 
Regimentation” is “the very negation of 
American liberalism.” To New America, un- 
less “profit system ... be replaced with a 
planned and democratically controlled social 
economy,” we shall not have realized the 
American dream. Mr. Hoover would “recall 
our American heritage.” New America, by 
drawing the “plans and blueprints of the new 
society” would restore the “ideals which are 
our American heritage.” 

Here we find repeated reference to the same 
ideals, and at the same time the means of 
realizing them as far apart as the poles. 
Here we are confronted with diametrically op- 
posed social philosophies which nevertheless 
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appeal to the same justification in history, 
Is it simply oratory? Are both sides merely 
waving the flag? Surely we could not accuse 
Mr. Hoover of trying to deceive us; nor am | 
convinced that the New America pamphlets 
are written by dishonest men. Can it be pos- 
sible that both are right? 

If one were to ask the thinking American 
for the ideals of his country, the reply would 
include such slogans as “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness,” “give me liberty or 
give me death,” “our liberties we prize and 
our rights we will maintain,” ‘“‘no taxation 
without representation,” “all men are created 
free and equal,” and “all governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” Lincoln summed it up when he 
said, “Four-score and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this continent a new 
nation conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal.” 
Could liberty and equality as ideals require 
such diverse means for their realization? To 
examine this possibility it would be necessary 
to study the history and relation of the ‘wo 
ideals. 

We could begin with the ideal of liberty 
among the ancients. We could follow the 
progress toward political liberty through Mag- 
na Charta, the Petition of Right, the Bil! of 
Rights and the Habeas Corpus Act. We could 
show the development of freedom of worship, 
thought and speech; and the gradual realiza- 
tion of the possibility of liberating the powers 
of man from superstition, disease and _ ig- 
norance through the work of Roger and Fran- 
cis Bacon, Locke, Voltaire, Montesquieu, and 
Diderot. We could trace the extension of the 
idea of liberty to industry, agriculture and 
commerce by following the physiocrats, Ques- 
nay and Turgot, and later on Adam Smith who 
developed the idea of laissez-faire; and we 
should certainly assess the contributions of 
Condorcet, who not only advocated liberty in 
all its aspects, but in his report to the Na- 
tional Convention in 1793, revealed the role of 
education, universal, lay, public education, and 
even adult education as necessary to the 
achievement of liberty. These ideas were 
brought to America by some of the first set- 
tlers, who wanted liberty for themselves but 
not for others; and were sponsored in their 
broader conception by Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Paine, John Adams and many others. 
It is interesting to trace the influence of 
English and French thought upon Washington, 
Hamilton and Dewitt Clinton. upon Madison. 
John Marshall and Monroe. “Sweet land of 
liberty” was no accident. The “land of the 
brave and the free” did not “just grow.” It 
was the culmination of the aspiration and the 
sacrifice of many generations. 

In a similar way, the ideal of equality goes 
far back. There is the statement about the 
camel and the eye of the needle. Consider the 
account of the Peasants’ Revolt in England in 
1381 and the following extract from a sermon 
which Froissart attributed to John Ball: 
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“A ye good people, the maters gothe nat 
well to passe in Englande, nor shall nat do 
tyll euery thyng be comon; and that there 
be no villayns nor gentylmen, but that we may 
be all vnyed toguyder, and that the lordes be 
no greatter maisters than we be. What haue 
we deserued, or why shulde we be kept thus 
in seruage? We be all come fro one father 
and one mother, Adam and Eue; whereby can 
they say or shewe that they be gretter lorder 
than we be? sauynge by that they cause 
vs to wyn and labour, for that they dispende; 
they ar clothed in veluet and chamlet furred 
with grise, and we be vestured with pore 
clothe; They haue their wynes, spyces and 
good breed, and we haue the drawyng out of 
the chaffe, and drinke water; they dwell in 
fayre houses, and we haue the payne and 
traueyle, rayne, and wynde in the feldes; and 
by that that cometh of our labours they kepe 
and maynteyne their estates.” John Pall, Wat 
Tyler and Jack Straw gave their lives for 
equality, but the ideal went marching on. 
Sometimes it flamed into open revolt. More 
often it was hidden behind closed doors. John 
Locke gave it a great advance, when he an- 
nounced not only that the mind at birth was 
an empty tablet, but that in consequence all 
distinctions and discriminations were the re- 
sult of what went on in the world. Men were 
unequal only because men themselves made 
them so. This was taken up by Helvetius 
and d’Holbach and by that most eloquent 
moulder of public opinion, Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. In America equality had a home on the 
frontier and in the minds of a few leaders 
like Thomas Jefferson, but certainly it was 
not welcome among the planters of the South, 
the patroons, nor among the holders of pat- 
ents from the king. 

Liberty and equality sound well together. 
Liberté and Egalité grace buildings in France 
as an inscription. Lincoln coupled them in 
the Gettysburg Address. But they have never 
liked each other. Liberty and equality have 
always been locked in a struggle of life and 
death. Read Voltaire’s comments on Helvetius 
and Rousseau. Note the controversy between 
d’Holbach and Turgot. Hamilton, the ex- 
ponent of liberty, and Jefferson the advocate 
of equality, fought all their lives. 

The French Revolution admirably  illus- 
trates the conflict. The National Assembly, 
first in control of the liberals, the believers 
in liberty, men like Mirabeau and Camille 
DesMoulins drafted the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, to guarantee freedom of the 
person, freedom of worship, of speech, of the 
press; and it tried to liberate commerce and 
industry, by taking the government out of 
business. Then came the National Conven- 
tion and Marat and Robespierre with their 
passion for equality, which not only put the 
government back, but even guillotined the 
wealthy. “The deepest cause which made the 
French Revolution so disastrous to liberty,” 
savs Lord Acton, “was its theory of equality.” 
_ The struggle between liberty and eauality 
is equally apparent in our own _ history. 
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Equality loomed large in 1776 and stood first 
in the Declaration of Independence. By 1787 
it had waned, Jefferson was in France, and 
liberty was supreme in the Constitutional 
Convention. The Federalist Papers, written 
by Hamilton, Jay and Madison, in justifying 
the proposed constitution to the people, made 
not a single reference to equality. 

If we were to paint the canvas with broad 
quick strokes, I should say that the equali- 
tarians drafted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the ordinance of 1785; the liberals 
drafted the Constitution, and held the power 
until the time of Andrew Jackson; the liberals 
founded the colleges, and fostered the local 
control of schools. But it was the equali- 
tarians who built up school funds, demanded 
state departments of education and developed 
our system of public schools. It was working 
men’s societies and fraternal organizations 
who held up the hands of Horace Mann, Gideon 
Hawley and Henry Barnard. 

We have always had organizations in the 
United States that preferred equality to lib- 
erty. There have been Coxey’s Armies, I. W. 
W.’s, Non-partisan Leagues, and Single Tax- 
ers. They say with New America, “Why 
must millions go undernourished and under- 
clad? Why must 90% of farm homes, 80% 
of those in villages and 35% in towns be with- 
out sanitary plumbing? Why must millions 
be deprived of the sports, the travel, the sci- 
entific knowledge which the few now enjoy?” 
These are the same questions which John Ball 
asked 554 years ago. Can’t we have equality? 
Certainly, say the technologists. Assuredly, 
say the “Frontier Thinkers,” but we must 
have a new social order. Why? This depres- 
sion is not like any other depression. Tech- 
nology, particularly since the War, has made 
such changes that we may term our times 
The Second Industrial Revolution, or The 
Power Age. Just as the invention of the 
spinning jenny and the power loom once 
changed the whole fabric of English society, 
so modern technology is forcing profound al- 
terations in our social structure. The present 
situation is different from any that has gone 
before because modern business enterprise for 
the first time is able to bring “‘under one cen- 
tral control all necessary raw materials and 
fuel resources, the mechanism of transport 
and communication, the mechanism of fabrica- 
tion and assembling of parts to produce the 
completed article of consumption.” Formerly 
this unification was impossible. Capitalists 
had to wait until four developments had been 
made: great central generating stations ca- 
pable of “transmitting power over long dis- 
tances,” “machines of great force and clever- 
ness,” “vast and precise machine tools with 
which to make these machines,” and “precise 
measuring instruments,” without which quan- 
tity production would be confined to products 
of the cruder sort. With these great organ- 
izations of production, run according to new 
techniaues, the necessities of man can be pro- 
duced by straight line production methods, in 
great quantities at little cost, and with little 
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It has a Youth Section. Many of its state- 
ments are reminiscent of those of certain pro- 
fessors that I know. In its publications it 
has adopted the pamphleteering technique 
used by the Jacobin Clubs during the French 
Revolution. 

The argument of this school of thought 
starts in agreement with that of Mr. Hoover. 
“The American nation now stands facing the 
greatest crisis in its history.” But there the 
similarity ceases. “Have you lost your job?” 
New America asks. “Is your child through 
high school, through college, and now can’t 
get a job, or a decent kind of a job? Have 
you lost your savings? Has your mortgage 
been foreclosed? The economic machine has 
broken down. Millions have been deprived of 
security—they are losing their savings, their 
homes, their farms, the opportunity to edu- 
cate their children.” “We stand,” they say, 
“confused and baffled . . . between disastrous 
economic and social breakdown on the one 
hand, and unheard of economic and social pos- 
sibilities on the other.” The American people 
have had “their heritage taken away from 
them,” and they are now being “denied their 
future” by the profit system. This we are 
urged to destroy and inaugurate in its stead 
a new social order. “The change must be 
adequately prepared for, but it must be speedy 
and thorough.” The goals reminiscent of 
Technocracy are (1) “to adjust production to 
measured consumption requirements,” (2) “to 


eliminate private ownership (making) profit, 
rent and interest both unnecessary and im- 
possible,” (3) “reduce the time and energy 
spent in necessary economic pursuit to a mini- 
mum,” and (4) “end unemployment and crises; 
abolish poverty; enable maximum prevention 
of crime and disease, and stimulate the arts 


and sciences.” “New America stands for the 
continuous development of the social order in 
which there shall be no class divisions or dis- 
tinctions and no discriminations on account of 
race or sex; in which all able-bodied persons 
participate in some necessary function of 
society; in which the principle of maximum 
and minimum income obtains.” “New Amer- 
ica springs from American needs,—continues 
the American Revolutionary tradition and 
plans to realize the American dream of equal- 
itarian social democracy.” 

To Mr. Hoover the philosophy of ‘National 
Regimentation” is “the very negation of 
American liberalism.” To New America, un- 
less “profit system ... be replaced with a 
planned and democratically controlled social 
economy,” we shall not have realized the 
American dream. Mr. Hoover would “recall 
our American heritage.” New America, by 
drawing the “plans and blueprints of the new 
society” would restore the “ideals which are 
our American heritage.” 

Here we find repeated reference to the same 
ideals, and at the same time the means of 
realizing them as far apart as the poles. 
Here we are confronted with diametrically op- 
posed social philosophies which nevertheless 
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appeal to the same justification in history, 
Is it simply oratory? Are both sides merely 
waving the flag? Surely we could not accuse 
Mr. Hoover of trying to deceive us; nor am | 
convinced that the New America pamphlets 
are written by dishonest men. Can it be pos- 
sible that both are right? 

If one were to ask the thinking American 
for the ideals of his country, the reply would 
include such slogans as “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness,” “give me liberty or 
give me death,” “our liberties we prize and 
our rights we will maintain,” ‘“‘no taxation 
without representation,” “all men are created 
free and equal,” and “all governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” Lincoln summed it up when he 
said, “Four-score and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this continent a new 
nation conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal.” 
Could liberty and equality as ideals require 
such diverse means for their realization? To 
examine this possibility it would be necessary 
to study the history and relation of the ‘wo 
ideals. 

We could begin with the ideal of liberty 
among the ancients. We could follow the 
progress toward political liberty through Mag- 
na Charta, the Petition of Right, the Bil! of 
Rights and the Habeas Corpus Act. We could 
show the development of freedom of worship, 
thought and speech; and the gradual realiza- 
tion of the possibility of liberating the powers 
of man from superstition, disease and _ ig- 
norance through the work of Roger and Fran- 
cis Bacon, Locke, Voltaire, Montesquieu, and 
Diderot. We could trace the extension of the 
idea of liberty to industry, agriculture and 
commerce by following the physiocrats, Ques- 
nay and Turgot, and later on Adam Smith who 
developed the idea of laissez-faire; and we 
should certainly assess the contributions of 
Condorcet, who not only advocated liberty in 
all its aspects, but in his report to the Na- 
tional Convention in 1793, revealed the role of 
education, universal, lay, public education, and 
even adult education as necessary to the 
achievement of liberty. These ideas were 
brought to America by some of the first set- 
tlers, who wanted liberty for themselves but 
not for others; and were sponsored in their 
broader conception by Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Paine, John Adams and many others. 
It is interesting to trace the influence of 
English and French thought upon Washington, 
Hamilton and Dewitt Clinton. upon Madison. 
John Marshall and Monroe. “Sweet land of 
liberty” was no accident. The “land of the 
brave and the free” did not “just grow.” It 
was the culmination of the aspiration and the 
sacrifice of many generations. 

In a similar way, the ideal of equality goes 
far back. There is the statement about the 
camel and the eye of the needle. Consider the 
account of the Peasants’ Revolt in England in 
1381 and the following extract from a sermon 
which Froissart attributed to John Ball: 
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“A ye good people, the maters gothe nat 
well to passe in Englande, nor shall nat do 
tyll euery thyng be comon; and that there 
be no villayns nor gentylmen, but that we may 
be all vnyed toguyder, and that the lordes be 
no greatter maisters than we be. What haue 
we deserued, or why shulde we be kept thus 
in seruage? We be all come fro one father 
and one mother, Adam and Eue; whereby can 
they say or shewe that they be gretter lorder 
than we be? sauynge by that they cause 
vs to wyn and labour, for that they dispende; 
they ar clothed in veluet and chamlet furred 
with grise, and we be vestured with pore 
clothe; They haue their wynes, spyces and 
good breed, and we haue the drawyng out of 
the chaffe, and drinke water; they dwell in 
fayre houses, and we haue the payne and 
traueyle, rayne, and wynde in the feldes; and 
by that that cometh of our labours they kepe 
and maynteyne their estates.” John Pall, Wat 
Tyler and Jack Straw gave their lives for 
equality, but the ideal went marching on. 
Sometimes it flamed into open revolt. More 
often it was hidden behind closed doors. John 
Locke gave it a great advance, when he an- 
nounced not only that the mind at birth was 
an empty tablet, but that in consequence all 
distinctions and discriminations were the re- 
sult of what went on in the world. Men were 
unequal only because men themselves made 
them so. This was taken up by Helvetius 
and d’Holbach and by that most eloquent 
moulder of public opinion, Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. In America equality had a home on the 
frontier and in the minds of a few leaders 
like Thomas Jefferson, but certainly it was 
not welcome among the planters of the South, 
the patroons, nor among the holders of pat- 
ents from the king. 

Liberty and equality sound well together. 
Liberté and Egalité grace buildings in France 
as an inscription. Lincoln coupled them in 
the Gettysburg Address. But they have never 
liked each other. Liberty and equality have 
always been locked in a struggle of life and 
death. Read Voltaire’s comments on Helvetius 
and Rousseau. Note the controversy between 
d’Holbach and Turgot. Hamilton, the ex- 
ponent of liberty, and Jefferson the advocate 
of equality, fought all their lives. 

The French Revolution admirably  illus- 
trates the conflict. The National Assembly, 
first in control of the liberals, the believers 
in liberty, men like Mirabeau and Camille 
DesMoulins drafted the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, to guarantee freedom of the 
person, freedom of worship, of speech, of the 
press; and it tried to liberate commerce and 
industry, by taking the government out of 
business. Then came the National Conven- 
tion and Marat and Robespierre with their 
passion for equality, which not only put the 
government back, but even guillotined the 
wealthy. “The deepest cause which made the 
French Revolution so disastrous to liberty,” 
savs Lord Acton, “was its theory of equality.” 
_ The struggle between liberty and eauality 
is equally apparent in our own _ history. 
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Equality loomed large in 1776 and stood first 
in the Declaration of Independence. By 1787 
it had waned, Jefferson was in France, and 
liberty was supreme in the Constitutional 
Convention. The Federalist Papers, written 
by Hamilton, Jay and Madison, in justifying 
the proposed constitution to the people, made 
not a single reference to equality. 

If we were to paint the canvas with broad 
quick strokes, I should say that the equali- 
tarians drafted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the ordinance of 1785; the liberals 
drafted the Constitution, and held the power 
until the time of Andrew Jackson; the liberals 
founded the colleges, and fostered the local 
control of schools. But it was the equali- 
tarians who built up school funds, demanded 
state departments of education and developed 
our system of public schools. It was working 
men’s societies and fraternal organizations 
who held up the hands of Horace Mann, Gideon 
Hawley and Henry Barnard. 

We have always had organizations in the 
United States that preferred equality to lib- 
erty. There have been Coxey’s Armies, I. W. 
W.’s, Non-partisan Leagues, and Single Tax- 
ers. They say with New America, “Why 
must millions go undernourished and under- 
clad? Why must 90% of farm homes, 80% 
of those in villages and 35% in towns be with- 
out sanitary plumbing? Why must millions 
be deprived of the sports, the travel, the sci- 
entific knowledge which the few now enjoy?” 
These are the same questions which John Ball 
asked 554 years ago. Can’t we have equality? 
Certainly, say the technologists. Assuredly, 
say the “Frontier Thinkers,” but we must 
have a new social order. Why? This depres- 
sion is not like any other depression. Tech- 
nology, particularly since the War, has made 
such changes that we may term our times 
The Second Industrial Revolution, or The 
Power Age. Just as the invention of the 
spinning jenny and the power loom once 
changed the whole fabric of English society, 
so modern technology is forcing profound al- 
terations in our social structure. The present 
situation is different from any that has gone 
before because modern business enterprise for 
the first time is able to bring “‘under one cen- 
tral control all necessary raw materials and 
fuel resources, the mechanism of transport 
and communication, the mechanism of fabrica- 
tion and assembling of parts to produce the 
completed article of consumption.” Formerly 
this unification was impossible. Capitalists 
had to wait until four developments had been 
made: great central generating stations ca- 
pable of “transmitting power over long dis- 
tances,” “machines of great force and clever- 
ness,” “vast and precise machine tools with 
which to make these machines,” and “precise 
measuring instruments,” without which quan- 
tity production would be confined to products 
of the cruder sort. With these great organ- 
izations of production, run according to new 
techniaues, the necessities of man can be pro- 
duced by straight line production methods, in 
great quantities at little cost, and with little 
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human labor. “Stuart Chase now estimates,’ 
I again quote from New America two years 
ago “allowing for new machines and methods, 
with a 40 hour week, 12,200,000 will be out of 
work in 1934.” These frontier thinkers claim 
that we can produce faster than we can secure 
the means to purchase, that the present price 
system, private ownership and all the economy 
of a capitalistic society based upon laissez- 
faire have broken down, and that technology 
will destroy us. With Rugg they view the 
past and state: “This depression is not a 
mere fourteenth installment paying time (re- 
ferring to 13 previous depressions). Jt is a 
day of inventory and final reckoning.” But, 
say the Technocrats, we can save this society. 
We can give everybody an equal treatment. 
We will provide each person not with a happy 
hunting ground, not with ten acres and a mule, 
but with everything that an income of $20,000 
a year will buy (Howard Scott) or $4,000 a 
year (Goodwin Watson). We will give you 
equality. To be sure, we must have a planned 
economy. Consider America as a unit from 
the Panama Canal to Hudson Bay, and we will 
organize the entire social and industrial life. 
We will determine by techniques that we have 
mastered the capacity for consumption of the 
American peovle and we will plan production 
to match it. We will keen the engine running 
evenly. We will readjust at intervals. We 
will tell people what work they are to do, and 
provide everybody with everything that it is 
good for them to have. All this can be done, 
say the Technocrats, by adults working from 
21 to 45 for a few hours a day for a few days 
a week. There will be no depressions, no 
money, prices, debts. taxes. bankers, lawyers, 
insurance, poor relief, nor charity. 

And there will be no liberty, either, say the 
liberals. This is what they are trying to do 
in Russia. in Italy. and in Germany. The 
Frontier Thinkers, the Technocrats, the Com- 
munists can talk all they like about demo- 
cratic control. It will not work that way. 
Even the slight efforts in this direction under 
the New Deal show that orders go with con- 
trol. True. it may bring a little more equal- 
ity, but, “Give me liberty or give me death.” 
True Americans. as contrasted with New 
Americans, would rather live without a bath 
tub and be free. 

So to come back to our original argument. 
When Mr. Hoover refers to America as a 
“nation so conceived and so dedicated,” he is 
thinking more of “conceived in liberty” than 
of “dedicated to equality.” New America, in 
referring to American ideals, is thinking more 
of equality than of liberty. In fact, it dis- 
misses freedom with a few generalities. Nev- 
ertheless, both are in the American tradition. 

The trouble is that the American Dream is 
double, and liberty and equality harmonize 
only in speech. The words look well together, 
but the ideas behind the words have always 
been in conflict. If you have liberty to the 
full, you cannot have equality. If you have 
equality to the full, you cannot have liberty. 
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If you have more liberty, you will have less 
equality. If you have more equality you wil! 
have less liberty;—and America, up to now, 
has adopted the policy of the middle course. 
We say we want just as much liberty as we 
can have with some eoualitv or just as much 
equality as we can have with some liberty. 
During some periods the pendulum swung 
toward liberty, at others toward equality. 
Never was the trend toward liberty strong 
enough to satisfy a Hamilton. Never was the 
trend toward equality powerful enough to sat- 
isfy a Norman Thomas or an Upton Sinclair. 
We pursued a middle course. 

And in this case, a middle course, a syn- 
thesis, a compromise if you will, is the Strong 
Position. We have seen extremists in either 
direction bring destruction in their wake. For 
men are so constituted that they want both, 
liberty and equality; and they cannot eat their 
cake and have it too. Hence, half a loaf is 
better than no bread. 

So the political economist in the United 
States has no pattern to follow. There is no 
exact point at which he can aim. We want 
as much liberty as we can get, but only so 
much as will be consistent with the equality 
we want. This will be the task rather for the 
artist and philosopher, demanding a delicate 
sense of balance. It will require a process of 
feel and fumble, of trial and error, of adjust- 
ment and readjustment, and gradual approxi- 
mation. This is what we have had for one 
hundred and fifty years. It is the only road 
to success. 

When Americans come generally to realize 
the double characteristic of their national 
aims, they will see more clearly and be more 
charitable to the similar division in the ranks 
of our educators. There we have liberals and 
equalitarians, too. Educators who hold more 
to liberty are not advocating radical changes 
in our school system. They do not think that 
we need a new social order, hence education 
does not have to build one. It is their belief 
that the future citizen should be trained upon 
well recognized precedents. They will give 
a liberal education, that is an education fit 
for a Liber,—a free man—and they will try 
to make him resourceful and independent. 
They will do their best to promote simplicity, 
probity, charity and patriotism and to provide 
that curb on selfishness and greed that only a 
good education can give. 

But there are also equalitarians in educa- 
tion. They believe that education has a new 
function to perform in this world. Educa- 
tion must lead the way. Professors and teach- 
ers must envision the new social order, and 
in the schools and through the schools, lead 
our country toward it. “If the school is t? 
justify its maintenance and assume its 
sponsibilities,” says the Report of the Social 
Studies Commission of the American Histor- 
ical Association “it must recognize the new 
order and proceed to equip the rising gener- 
ation to cooperate effectively in the increas- 
ingly interdependent society and to live ra- 
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tionally and well within its limitations and 
possibilities. As education continues to em- 
phasize the philosophy of individualism in 
economy, it will increase the accompanying 
social tensions. If it organizes a program in 
terms of a philosophy which harmonizes with 
the facts of a closely integrated society, it 
will have the strains of a transition taking 
place in actuality. The making of choices can- 
not be evaded, for inaction in education is a 
form of action. 

“From this point of view, a supreme pur- 
pose of education in the United States, in ad- 
dition to the development of rich and many- 
sided personalities, is the preparation of the 
rising generation to enter the society now com- 
ing into being through thought, ideal and 
knowledge, rather than through coercion, regi- 
mentation and ignorance; and to shape the 
form of that society in accordance with Amer- 
ican ideals of popular democracy and personal 
liberty and dignity.” 

Thus in education, we also have two groups, 
one for a continuation and gentle ameliora- 
tion of the past, one for a new social order, 
one to improve the present economic system, 
one to substitute for it something radically 
different, one speaks of recovery and regen- 
eration, the other of “a whole new civiliza- 
tion”; one thinks of liberty more than equal- 
ity, the other of equality more than liberty. 


I suppose that most school masters belong 
to one camp or the other;—and having made 
their choice, they wonder how anyone of good 
sense could have belonged to the other. Ina 
university known to me, where there are many 
professors and students divided into these two 
schools, with all sorts of gradations from 
right to left, much light has been generated 
and considerable heat. Hardly a day passes 
but some student, professor, alumnus, citizen 
or journal requests me to curb the speech and 
thought of some professor. As one alumnus 
wrote me: “Everyone: was greatly distressed 
at what happened at Cleveland. I was told 
it was a current expression to say: ‘We have 
been talking a good while about the little red 
school house. Now we shall have to talk 
about the Big Red University.’ The frontier 
thinkers seem to think that school men can 
lead this nation in the political-economic sense, 
That is to laugh. They have their part to 
contribute, to be sure, but the nation is not 
looking to them for the role of Moses.” And 
in cases like these, it is always suggested by 
the ardent exponent of either extreme that 
the other extreme be forced to “cease firing.” 
To this, I think I might agree, if it were per- 
fectly plain that one extreme were right. 

But in the search for social justice and the 
good life, the social ideals of liberty and equal- 
ity must both be considered, and must bvth 
have a part. If John Ball, or Jean Jacques 
Rousseau or Karl Marx or other advocates of 
equality had had full power, it is possible that 
we should have had more bath tubs in the 
remaining 90% of the farm homes, 80% of 





village homes and 35% of town homes; but we 
should probably have orders from Washington 
as to when to take these baths. If Voltaire, 
or Mirabeau, or Hamilton or John Adams had 
haa full sway, we should probably have had 
Lords, Dukes, and Barons, college preparatory 
schools for the few, and the rest of the pupils 
in C. C. C. Camps. It required the constant 
conflict of the two ideas to reach the Golden, 
or should I say the Golden-and-Silver Mean. 

The easiest thing in the world is to go to 
an extreme. The next easiest is to make a 
compromise, to effect an average, to blow 
neither hot nor cold. But in this case, the 
middle course is the strong course. This is 
not the first time that men and women thought 
that the world was entering upon a new civil- 
ization. It has happened over and over again. 
There are two kinds of waves on the ocean, 
the little waves that we see, and the great 
waves, the results of which are the tides, The 
period since the World War is a little wave. 
‘the period since John Locke and Voltaire is 
the big wave, and we must not confuse the 
little with the big. During this period of time, 
in Europe and the United States, and in some 
measure elsewhere, men have been trying to 
achieve here below the ideals of liberty and 
equality. The leaders in this movement are 
not only John Dewey, but also John Ball and 
John Locke. Not only Thomas and Tugwell, 
but also Turgot; Montesquieu, Mill, and Moley; 
Counts and Condorcet. These leaders have 
been opposed by kings and princes, and are be- 
ing opposed by merchant kings and merchant 
princes. Some thinkers were exiled. Others 
spent years in prison. But their ideas came 
to the world. 

Our safety in the United States, and the 
progress of our people toward a happy life, 
depend upon the degree to which we can effect 
a compromise between our desires. No phil- 
osopher is going to think it through to our 
satisfaction. No political scientist will suit 
us with a plan. Our only hope is full, free, 
frank, open discussion from all sides, open 
propaganda, open influence upon the press, 
upon public opinion, upon our congress and 
legislators, and upon our governors and pres- 
ident. Whoever thinks, let him speak. Who- 
ever would muzzle another, let him stay his 
hand. Bring on the opposition. Let it be 
heard. Then will we have all the forces in 
full play. Where we have too much liberty 
and too little equality, we can readjust. Where 
we have too much equality and too little lib- 
erty, we can modify. There may be areas 
where we have neither. Then we can abolish 
and create. Let the whole orchestra sound 
forth. Then in time we can hope that this 
nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal, 
may begin to achieve here on earth that happy 
combination of the opposing ideals that will 
yield the best of each,—and at long last reach 
the goal for which our ancestors have sacri- 
ficed and struggled and prayed these many 
years. 
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human labor. “Stuart Chase now estimates,’ 
I again quote from New America two years 
ago “allowing for new machines and methods, 
with a 40 hour week, 12,200,000 will be out of 
work in 1934.” These frontier thinkers claim 
that we can produce faster than we can secure 
the means to purchase, that the present price 
system, private ownership and all the economy 
of a capitalistic society based upon laissez- 
faire have broken down, and that technology 
will destroy us. With Rugg they view the 
past and state: “This depression is not a 
mere fourteenth installment paying time (re- 
ferring to 13 previous depressions). Jt is a 
day of inventory and final reckoning.” But, 
say the Technocrats, we can save this society. 
We can give everybody an equal treatment. 
We will provide each person not with a happy 
hunting ground, not with ten acres and a mule, 
but with everything that an income of $20,000 
a year will buy (Howard Scott) or $4,000 a 
year (Goodwin Watson). We will give you 
equality. To be sure, we must have a planned 
economy. Consider America as a unit from 
the Panama Canal to Hudson Bay, and we will 
organize the entire social and industrial life. 
We will determine by techniques that we have 
mastered the capacity for consumption of the 
American peovle and we will plan production 
to match it. We will keen the engine running 
evenly. We will readjust at intervals. We 
will tell people what work they are to do, and 
provide everybody with everything that it is 
good for them to have. All this can be done, 
say the Technocrats, by adults working from 
21 to 45 for a few hours a day for a few days 
a week. There will be no depressions, no 
money, prices, debts. taxes. bankers, lawyers, 
insurance, poor relief, nor charity. 

And there will be no liberty, either, say the 
liberals. This is what they are trying to do 
in Russia. in Italy. and in Germany. The 
Frontier Thinkers, the Technocrats, the Com- 
munists can talk all they like about demo- 
cratic control. It will not work that way. 
Even the slight efforts in this direction under 
the New Deal show that orders go with con- 
trol. True. it may bring a little more equal- 
ity, but, “Give me liberty or give me death.” 
True Americans. as contrasted with New 
Americans, would rather live without a bath 
tub and be free. 

So to come back to our original argument. 
When Mr. Hoover refers to America as a 
“nation so conceived and so dedicated,” he is 
thinking more of “conceived in liberty” than 
of “dedicated to equality.” New America, in 
referring to American ideals, is thinking more 
of equality than of liberty. In fact, it dis- 
misses freedom with a few generalities. Nev- 
ertheless, both are in the American tradition. 

The trouble is that the American Dream is 
double, and liberty and equality harmonize 
only in speech. The words look well together, 
but the ideas behind the words have always 
been in conflict. If you have liberty to the 
full, you cannot have equality. If you have 
equality to the full, you cannot have liberty. 
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If you have more liberty, you will have less 
equality. If you have more equality you wil! 
have less liberty;—and America, up to now, 
has adopted the policy of the middle course. 
We say we want just as much liberty as we 
can have with some eoualitv or just as much 
equality as we can have with some liberty. 
During some periods the pendulum swung 
toward liberty, at others toward equality. 
Never was the trend toward liberty strong 
enough to satisfy a Hamilton. Never was the 
trend toward equality powerful enough to sat- 
isfy a Norman Thomas or an Upton Sinclair. 
We pursued a middle course. 

And in this case, a middle course, a syn- 
thesis, a compromise if you will, is the Strong 
Position. We have seen extremists in either 
direction bring destruction in their wake. For 
men are so constituted that they want both, 
liberty and equality; and they cannot eat their 
cake and have it too. Hence, half a loaf is 
better than no bread. 

So the political economist in the United 
States has no pattern to follow. There is no 
exact point at which he can aim. We want 
as much liberty as we can get, but only so 
much as will be consistent with the equality 
we want. This will be the task rather for the 
artist and philosopher, demanding a delicate 
sense of balance. It will require a process of 
feel and fumble, of trial and error, of adjust- 
ment and readjustment, and gradual approxi- 
mation. This is what we have had for one 
hundred and fifty years. It is the only road 
to success. 

When Americans come generally to realize 
the double characteristic of their national 
aims, they will see more clearly and be more 
charitable to the similar division in the ranks 
of our educators. There we have liberals and 
equalitarians, too. Educators who hold more 
to liberty are not advocating radical changes 
in our school system. They do not think that 
we need a new social order, hence education 
does not have to build one. It is their belief 
that the future citizen should be trained upon 
well recognized precedents. They will give 
a liberal education, that is an education fit 
for a Liber,—a free man—and they will try 
to make him resourceful and independent. 
They will do their best to promote simplicity, 
probity, charity and patriotism and to provide 
that curb on selfishness and greed that only a 
good education can give. 

But there are also equalitarians in educa- 
tion. They believe that education has a new 
function to perform in this world. Educa- 
tion must lead the way. Professors and teach- 
ers must envision the new social order, and 
in the schools and through the schools, lead 
our country toward it. “If the school is t? 
justify its maintenance and assume its 
sponsibilities,” says the Report of the Social 
Studies Commission of the American Histor- 
ical Association “it must recognize the new 
order and proceed to equip the rising gener- 
ation to cooperate effectively in the increas- 
ingly interdependent society and to live ra- 
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tionally and well within its limitations and 
possibilities. As education continues to em- 
phasize the philosophy of individualism in 
economy, it will increase the accompanying 
social tensions. If it organizes a program in 
terms of a philosophy which harmonizes with 
the facts of a closely integrated society, it 
will have the strains of a transition taking 
place in actuality. The making of choices can- 
not be evaded, for inaction in education is a 
form of action. 

“From this point of view, a supreme pur- 
pose of education in the United States, in ad- 
dition to the development of rich and many- 
sided personalities, is the preparation of the 
rising generation to enter the society now com- 
ing into being through thought, ideal and 
knowledge, rather than through coercion, regi- 
mentation and ignorance; and to shape the 
form of that society in accordance with Amer- 
ican ideals of popular democracy and personal 
liberty and dignity.” 

Thus in education, we also have two groups, 
one for a continuation and gentle ameliora- 
tion of the past, one for a new social order, 
one to improve the present economic system, 
one to substitute for it something radically 
different, one speaks of recovery and regen- 
eration, the other of “a whole new civiliza- 
tion”; one thinks of liberty more than equal- 
ity, the other of equality more than liberty. 


I suppose that most school masters belong 
to one camp or the other;—and having made 
their choice, they wonder how anyone of good 
sense could have belonged to the other. Ina 
university known to me, where there are many 
professors and students divided into these two 
schools, with all sorts of gradations from 
right to left, much light has been generated 
and considerable heat. Hardly a day passes 
but some student, professor, alumnus, citizen 
or journal requests me to curb the speech and 
thought of some professor. As one alumnus 
wrote me: “Everyone: was greatly distressed 
at what happened at Cleveland. I was told 
it was a current expression to say: ‘We have 
been talking a good while about the little red 
school house. Now we shall have to talk 
about the Big Red University.’ The frontier 
thinkers seem to think that school men can 
lead this nation in the political-economic sense, 
That is to laugh. They have their part to 
contribute, to be sure, but the nation is not 
looking to them for the role of Moses.” And 
in cases like these, it is always suggested by 
the ardent exponent of either extreme that 
the other extreme be forced to “cease firing.” 
To this, I think I might agree, if it were per- 
fectly plain that one extreme were right. 

But in the search for social justice and the 
good life, the social ideals of liberty and equal- 
ity must both be considered, and must bvth 
have a part. If John Ball, or Jean Jacques 
Rousseau or Karl Marx or other advocates of 
equality had had full power, it is possible that 
we should have had more bath tubs in the 
remaining 90% of the farm homes, 80% of 





village homes and 35% of town homes; but we 
should probably have orders from Washington 
as to when to take these baths. If Voltaire, 
or Mirabeau, or Hamilton or John Adams had 
haa full sway, we should probably have had 
Lords, Dukes, and Barons, college preparatory 
schools for the few, and the rest of the pupils 
in C. C. C. Camps. It required the constant 
conflict of the two ideas to reach the Golden, 
or should I say the Golden-and-Silver Mean. 

The easiest thing in the world is to go to 
an extreme. The next easiest is to make a 
compromise, to effect an average, to blow 
neither hot nor cold. But in this case, the 
middle course is the strong course. This is 
not the first time that men and women thought 
that the world was entering upon a new civil- 
ization. It has happened over and over again. 
There are two kinds of waves on the ocean, 
the little waves that we see, and the great 
waves, the results of which are the tides, The 
period since the World War is a little wave. 
‘the period since John Locke and Voltaire is 
the big wave, and we must not confuse the 
little with the big. During this period of time, 
in Europe and the United States, and in some 
measure elsewhere, men have been trying to 
achieve here below the ideals of liberty and 
equality. The leaders in this movement are 
not only John Dewey, but also John Ball and 
John Locke. Not only Thomas and Tugwell, 
but also Turgot; Montesquieu, Mill, and Moley; 
Counts and Condorcet. These leaders have 
been opposed by kings and princes, and are be- 
ing opposed by merchant kings and merchant 
princes. Some thinkers were exiled. Others 
spent years in prison. But their ideas came 
to the world. 

Our safety in the United States, and the 
progress of our people toward a happy life, 
depend upon the degree to which we can effect 
a compromise between our desires. No phil- 
osopher is going to think it through to our 
satisfaction. No political scientist will suit 
us with a plan. Our only hope is full, free, 
frank, open discussion from all sides, open 
propaganda, open influence upon the press, 
upon public opinion, upon our congress and 
legislators, and upon our governors and pres- 
ident. Whoever thinks, let him speak. Who- 
ever would muzzle another, let him stay his 
hand. Bring on the opposition. Let it be 
heard. Then will we have all the forces in 
full play. Where we have too much liberty 
and too little equality, we can readjust. Where 
we have too much equality and too little lib- 
erty, we can modify. There may be areas 
where we have neither. Then we can abolish 
and create. Let the whole orchestra sound 
forth. Then in time we can hope that this 
nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal, 
may begin to achieve here on earth that happy 
combination of the opposing ideals that will 
yield the best of each,—and at long last reach 
the goal for which our ancestors have sacri- 
ficed and struggled and prayed these many 
years. 
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THE DICTIONARY HABIT 
ADA BOYER, Berryman, Mo. 


HE GOOD STUDENT and the good 

teacher must be dictionary users. ‘Lhe 

person who has acquired a habit of using 
this one book intelligentiy and persistenuy 
ls assured a means ot carrying on his educa- 
tion whether he be isolated in a torty-story 
apartment or on a five-acre subsistence home- 
stead. Youngsters need a goal toward whicn 
to aim instead of drifting rudderless in 4 
sea ot teaching which has no special mez2n- 
ing to them; nad no better goal can be given 
than the acquisition of knowledge which wii 
heip now and for all the years to come, no 
matter where they are. Knowing they can 
use something they have learned is worth 
more than ali the other school incentives to 
the pupils; knowing she can give something 
usable eliminates the most difficult part of 
the teacher’s work. The dictionary habit ful- 
fills these two requirements perfectly. Of 
it we can say it is easily taught, easily learned 
and always useful. Certainly then, it de- 
serves special attention. 

Pupils can learn the many uses of the dic- 
tionary and how to apply these uses if the 
work is given slowly and persistently through- 
cut the year. They should feel the need how- 
ever before being given the teaching. Teacn- 
ing alphabetical arrangement,  diacritical 
marks, definitions, spellings, pronunciations, 
synonyms, homonyms, and forms of words such 
as plurals, principal parts and comparisons 
is a matter of months of slowly growing in- 
terest, not a matter of a few hurried scold- 
ings concerning their non-use of the book. 
Nor is it a matter of merely teaching uses. 
It is first of all, definitely a matter of arous- 
ing curiosity concerning new words. Once 
a child wants to know, all he needs is a bit 
of wisely limited help which will give him 
the ability to find for himself what he seeks. 
Following his need, he will encounter dif- 
ficulty after difficulty which will lead natural- 
ly to his demand for more knowledge until 
he becomes habituated to dictionary usage, 


To begin the work, there should be several 
elementary school dictionaries. These should 
not be pocket-editions which often contain 
definitions more incomprehensible than the 
original word, nor should they be unabridged 
volumns too heavy to handle. Out go pocket- 


editions, unabridged volumns, and high school 
and _ collegiate 


somewhat abridged copies. 





Fortunately there is now a new book just off 
the press which meets our need tor an 
abridged volume which children can use with 
satistactory results. There shouwid ve uw: 
book tor every two pupus but certainly any- 
one can do tair work with less—only one, in 
fact, if one alone is available. 

Following the acquisition ot books, curiosity 
of pupils must be aroused, and beiore tua. 
can be satistied, he must know the mechanics 
of finding a word: alphabetical arrangement 
and diacritical markings. The former can be 
taught in a lesson or two and then the work 
contimued each time a “dictionary lesson’”’ is 
given; the latter must be the slow work of 
months if children have been given no such 
training prior to their use of the dictionary. 
Using the dictionary will never be satisfactory 
to them until they can find a word quickly, 
understand the material found, and then app.y 
the knowledge gained. The first step is tind- 
ing the word, the next is understanding the 
markings. 

Pupils learn to find words quickly by find- 
ing them. They enjoy a race to find easy 
words—words about which there is no ques- 
tion of definition or spelling, words like cat, 
dog and horse. After speed is acquired, long 
sounds of vowels should next be added. They 
should learn the long sounds, then the short 
sounds, and then be taught the use of the 
pronouncing helps at the bottom of each page 
in the book. Why memorize these when they 
are given on every page and vary with dif- 
ferent editions? The child who knows how 
to use them correctly has the right tool. 
Pupils should learn sounds and accents on 
words as they hunt them. The best part of 
their newly acquired knowledge is being able 
to use it immediately. 

Following pronounciations should come work 
on definitions although the two can be com- 
bined at times. A good question to keep in 
mind is why adults use the dictionary. Some- 
times it is for spelling, again for pronouncia- 
ation, occasionally for other uses. When 
pupils seek a word, they usually need only 
one of these. Why then should he be forced 
to get two or more? He should not. And if 
a teacher wants to kill all interest in the 
work, she need only force the work upon 
pupils, compel them to memorize set defini- 
tions, or insist that they interrupt reading 
to go into detail over every word. Teaching. 
to be good, must appeal to a child’s common 
sense, and it is not logical to expect him to 
desire information he cannot use. The dic- 
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tionary work taught as adults will use it ap- 
peals to him because it is a reliable and ever- 
nandy tool. 

Needed definitions are quickly sought if 
given in such a lesson as this for beginning 
the work. “Is anyone in this class verdant: 
Are you, Tom? Are you, Mary?” Some 
bright-eyed chap will find the answer and 
laugh. He should be hushed immediately; 
his telling would be just as bad as the teach- 
er’s. Let everyone find the joke for himself. 
A bit of fun helps any lesson. Try a class 
with this written on the board. “Can you 
eat a leek?” Insist solemnly a leek can be 
eaten. Then watch the race for the dictionary. 

This work should be planned carefully with 
the use of the pupils’ copies so that definitions 
which are usable can be found. When time 
is short, the A and B class combine to do 
some excellent work on a lesson like this. 
Did you ever see anything that came from a 
cacao tree? What is a dumb-bell? Did 
you ever see a cicada? Would you like to be 
a jackanapes? A knave? How is kiln pro- 
nounced? Do you think a lieutenant can tly? 

As much as possible the work should nt 
their needs. A monument in a local cemetery 
in honor of a soldier interred in Arlington 
raised the question “Why does he have a 
cenotaph?” Equally interesting are such 
questions as these: “If a steeple is plainly 
the top of a church, how many can you carry 
it in your pocket to fasten wires?” The boy 
who said “dan-a-mite” met this query, “That 
is not what some people call that word. 
I wonder if you are right?” The boy who 
told how the “culbert” had fallen in was asked 
to write the correct spelling on the board 
for spelling class. He did. Finding the word 
in the dictionary one time makes a far greater 
impression than the teacher telling it many 
times. 

If some serious teacher would ask the rea- 
son for the amusing questions just used, I 
would probably say saucily, “A little non- 
sense now and then is relished by the slowest 
pupils;” but later I would relent and tell her 
such lessons are invaluable in arousing a pupil 
to have greater curiosity concerning words 
and to convince him that a clear understand- 
ing of many sentences hinges upon his ability 
to get the meaning for himself. Even jokes 
can be well used. The child with a meager 
vocabulary cannot even understand jokes. A 
half-dozen well chosen jokes will do as much 
to instill the dictionary habit as half-dozen 
extra-hard, wholly serious lessons. 

Following the definitions will come the work 
with preferred spellings and pronunciations if 
they have not arisen naturally before. One 
pupil writes “practise,” another writes it 
“practice,” and the teacher need only ask 
“Who is right?” to have them find the word. 
Thereupon they need to understand why the 
two words are given in the same line and 
What it means when they are. Or let one 
pupil pronounce the word “aviation” with a 
long A, and the teacher can ask, “Lindbergh 
uses a short A. I wonder if he is right?” 
There will be no need to keep a boy in at 


recess to acquire this knowledge. If dic- 
tionaries are scarce, there might be a bit 
of trouble as to who may use them first. 
Getting pupils to quarrel over the first to 
use the dictionary is no five-minute accom- 
plishment, but the result of slow, persistent, 
watchful work of months. 

In connection with using the dictionary to 
settle such questions, the pupils should learn 
that teachers are not always sure or always 
right. There is no better example than that 
of the teacher who can say, “I am not sure. 
Let’s find it?” and then reach for the dic- 
tionary herself. And incidentally, right there 
pupils should learn that another’s different 
pronunciation is not a subject for the jest 
of so-called educated persons. Corrections 
should be kept in the schoolroom. There is 
little use in their acquiring a carefully built- 
up dictionary habit if they are to go through 
life making correcting pests out of themselves. 
They can be taught to discuss a word courte- 
ously in school, and they can be taught to 
find words they doubt; they can also be taught 
they must live with others and should not 
acquire a habit of correcting others outside 
the schoolroom. 

Another way of furnishing a real need for 
their use of the dictionary is in spelling. The 
best background tor this is the scnool paper, 
invitations, or any other written material for 
which a whole class can work. It one child 
is appointed chairman, another chosen to 
write dictated material on the board, and a 
third elected to write the finished product on 
paper, the class can be left alone with only 
an occasional fleeting supervisory glance from 
the teacher. If assured that they need expect 
no corrections in spelling, they will soon 
stumble into spelling ditticuities. At first they 
will turn to the teacher for help. She need 
only reply, “Who will spell your words for 
you when you are out of school? You cannot 
ask the teacher then. What will you do?” 
An immediate race for the dictionary will re- 
sult. This work carries on in individual writ- 
ings when the school has acquired a spelling 
consciousness which is not worth the acquisi- 
tion unless the dictionary habit goes with it, 
for there is little use in arousing a child’s 
need unless he is shown a way to meet that 
need for himself. But needed help should be 
given when asked. For instance, a fifth grade 
pupil was writing on Mark Twain and asked 
abstractedly, “I know it begins with an H 
but what are the next two letters?” Even 
the most sanguine teacher could hardly ex- 
pect “humorist” to make that great an im- 
pression upon a fifth grader, but it came in 
on the Mark Twain paragraph correctly 
spelled and correctly used. For one child, at 
least, the dictionary habit and the spelling 
consciousness went together. 

Throughout the year, queries will arise and 
they can be settled either by the teacher or 
the dictionary. Principal parts of verbs, 
plurals, synonyms, homonyms and misused 
words all come in for their share of attention. 
The child who has been taught the principal 
parts of common verbs and then shown how 
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THE DICTIONARY HABIT 
ADA BOYER, Berryman, Mo. 


HE GOOD STUDENT and the good 

teacher must be dictionary users. ‘Lhe 

person who has acquired a habit of using 
this one book intelligentiy and persistenuy 
ls assured a means ot carrying on his educa- 
tion whether he be isolated in a torty-story 
apartment or on a five-acre subsistence home- 
stead. Youngsters need a goal toward whicn 
to aim instead of drifting rudderless in 4 
sea ot teaching which has no special mez2n- 
ing to them; nad no better goal can be given 
than the acquisition of knowledge which wii 
heip now and for all the years to come, no 
matter where they are. Knowing they can 
use something they have learned is worth 
more than ali the other school incentives to 
the pupils; knowing she can give something 
usable eliminates the most difficult part of 
the teacher’s work. The dictionary habit ful- 
fills these two requirements perfectly. Of 
it we can say it is easily taught, easily learned 
and always useful. Certainly then, it de- 
serves special attention. 

Pupils can learn the many uses of the dic- 
tionary and how to apply these uses if the 
work is given slowly and persistently through- 
cut the year. They should feel the need how- 
ever before being given the teaching. Teacn- 
ing alphabetical arrangement,  diacritical 
marks, definitions, spellings, pronunciations, 
synonyms, homonyms, and forms of words such 
as plurals, principal parts and comparisons 
is a matter of months of slowly growing in- 
terest, not a matter of a few hurried scold- 
ings concerning their non-use of the book. 
Nor is it a matter of merely teaching uses. 
It is first of all, definitely a matter of arous- 
ing curiosity concerning new words. Once 
a child wants to know, all he needs is a bit 
of wisely limited help which will give him 
the ability to find for himself what he seeks. 
Following his need, he will encounter dif- 
ficulty after difficulty which will lead natural- 
ly to his demand for more knowledge until 
he becomes habituated to dictionary usage, 


To begin the work, there should be several 
elementary school dictionaries. These should 
not be pocket-editions which often contain 
definitions more incomprehensible than the 
original word, nor should they be unabridged 
volumns too heavy to handle. Out go pocket- 


editions, unabridged volumns, and high school 
and _ collegiate 


somewhat abridged copies. 





Fortunately there is now a new book just off 
the press which meets our need tor an 
abridged volume which children can use with 
satistactory results. There shouwid ve uw: 
book tor every two pupus but certainly any- 
one can do tair work with less—only one, in 
fact, if one alone is available. 

Following the acquisition ot books, curiosity 
of pupils must be aroused, and beiore tua. 
can be satistied, he must know the mechanics 
of finding a word: alphabetical arrangement 
and diacritical markings. The former can be 
taught in a lesson or two and then the work 
contimued each time a “dictionary lesson’”’ is 
given; the latter must be the slow work of 
months if children have been given no such 
training prior to their use of the dictionary. 
Using the dictionary will never be satisfactory 
to them until they can find a word quickly, 
understand the material found, and then app.y 
the knowledge gained. The first step is tind- 
ing the word, the next is understanding the 
markings. 

Pupils learn to find words quickly by find- 
ing them. They enjoy a race to find easy 
words—words about which there is no ques- 
tion of definition or spelling, words like cat, 
dog and horse. After speed is acquired, long 
sounds of vowels should next be added. They 
should learn the long sounds, then the short 
sounds, and then be taught the use of the 
pronouncing helps at the bottom of each page 
in the book. Why memorize these when they 
are given on every page and vary with dif- 
ferent editions? The child who knows how 
to use them correctly has the right tool. 
Pupils should learn sounds and accents on 
words as they hunt them. The best part of 
their newly acquired knowledge is being able 
to use it immediately. 

Following pronounciations should come work 
on definitions although the two can be com- 
bined at times. A good question to keep in 
mind is why adults use the dictionary. Some- 
times it is for spelling, again for pronouncia- 
ation, occasionally for other uses. When 
pupils seek a word, they usually need only 
one of these. Why then should he be forced 
to get two or more? He should not. And if 
a teacher wants to kill all interest in the 
work, she need only force the work upon 
pupils, compel them to memorize set defini- 
tions, or insist that they interrupt reading 
to go into detail over every word. Teaching. 
to be good, must appeal to a child’s common 
sense, and it is not logical to expect him to 
desire information he cannot use. The dic- 
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tionary work taught as adults will use it ap- 
peals to him because it is a reliable and ever- 
nandy tool. 

Needed definitions are quickly sought if 
given in such a lesson as this for beginning 
the work. “Is anyone in this class verdant: 
Are you, Tom? Are you, Mary?” Some 
bright-eyed chap will find the answer and 
laugh. He should be hushed immediately; 
his telling would be just as bad as the teach- 
er’s. Let everyone find the joke for himself. 
A bit of fun helps any lesson. Try a class 
with this written on the board. “Can you 
eat a leek?” Insist solemnly a leek can be 
eaten. Then watch the race for the dictionary. 

This work should be planned carefully with 
the use of the pupils’ copies so that definitions 
which are usable can be found. When time 
is short, the A and B class combine to do 
some excellent work on a lesson like this. 
Did you ever see anything that came from a 
cacao tree? What is a dumb-bell? Did 
you ever see a cicada? Would you like to be 
a jackanapes? A knave? How is kiln pro- 
nounced? Do you think a lieutenant can tly? 

As much as possible the work should nt 
their needs. A monument in a local cemetery 
in honor of a soldier interred in Arlington 
raised the question “Why does he have a 
cenotaph?” Equally interesting are such 
questions as these: “If a steeple is plainly 
the top of a church, how many can you carry 
it in your pocket to fasten wires?” The boy 
who said “dan-a-mite” met this query, “That 
is not what some people call that word. 
I wonder if you are right?” The boy who 
told how the “culbert” had fallen in was asked 
to write the correct spelling on the board 
for spelling class. He did. Finding the word 
in the dictionary one time makes a far greater 
impression than the teacher telling it many 
times. 

If some serious teacher would ask the rea- 
son for the amusing questions just used, I 
would probably say saucily, “A little non- 
sense now and then is relished by the slowest 
pupils;” but later I would relent and tell her 
such lessons are invaluable in arousing a pupil 
to have greater curiosity concerning words 
and to convince him that a clear understand- 
ing of many sentences hinges upon his ability 
to get the meaning for himself. Even jokes 
can be well used. The child with a meager 
vocabulary cannot even understand jokes. A 
half-dozen well chosen jokes will do as much 
to instill the dictionary habit as half-dozen 
extra-hard, wholly serious lessons. 

Following the definitions will come the work 
with preferred spellings and pronunciations if 
they have not arisen naturally before. One 
pupil writes “practise,” another writes it 
“practice,” and the teacher need only ask 
“Who is right?” to have them find the word. 
Thereupon they need to understand why the 
two words are given in the same line and 
What it means when they are. Or let one 
pupil pronounce the word “aviation” with a 
long A, and the teacher can ask, “Lindbergh 
uses a short A. I wonder if he is right?” 
There will be no need to keep a boy in at 


recess to acquire this knowledge. If dic- 
tionaries are scarce, there might be a bit 
of trouble as to who may use them first. 
Getting pupils to quarrel over the first to 
use the dictionary is no five-minute accom- 
plishment, but the result of slow, persistent, 
watchful work of months. 

In connection with using the dictionary to 
settle such questions, the pupils should learn 
that teachers are not always sure or always 
right. There is no better example than that 
of the teacher who can say, “I am not sure. 
Let’s find it?” and then reach for the dic- 
tionary herself. And incidentally, right there 
pupils should learn that another’s different 
pronunciation is not a subject for the jest 
of so-called educated persons. Corrections 
should be kept in the schoolroom. There is 
little use in their acquiring a carefully built- 
up dictionary habit if they are to go through 
life making correcting pests out of themselves. 
They can be taught to discuss a word courte- 
ously in school, and they can be taught to 
find words they doubt; they can also be taught 
they must live with others and should not 
acquire a habit of correcting others outside 
the schoolroom. 

Another way of furnishing a real need for 
their use of the dictionary is in spelling. The 
best background tor this is the scnool paper, 
invitations, or any other written material for 
which a whole class can work. It one child 
is appointed chairman, another chosen to 
write dictated material on the board, and a 
third elected to write the finished product on 
paper, the class can be left alone with only 
an occasional fleeting supervisory glance from 
the teacher. If assured that they need expect 
no corrections in spelling, they will soon 
stumble into spelling ditticuities. At first they 
will turn to the teacher for help. She need 
only reply, “Who will spell your words for 
you when you are out of school? You cannot 
ask the teacher then. What will you do?” 
An immediate race for the dictionary will re- 
sult. This work carries on in individual writ- 
ings when the school has acquired a spelling 
consciousness which is not worth the acquisi- 
tion unless the dictionary habit goes with it, 
for there is little use in arousing a child’s 
need unless he is shown a way to meet that 
need for himself. But needed help should be 
given when asked. For instance, a fifth grade 
pupil was writing on Mark Twain and asked 
abstractedly, “I know it begins with an H 
but what are the next two letters?” Even 
the most sanguine teacher could hardly ex- 
pect “humorist” to make that great an im- 
pression upon a fifth grader, but it came in 
on the Mark Twain paragraph correctly 
spelled and correctly used. For one child, at 
least, the dictionary habit and the spelling 
consciousness went together. 

Throughout the year, queries will arise and 
they can be settled either by the teacher or 
the dictionary. Principal parts of verbs, 
plurals, synonyms, homonyms and misused 
words all come in for their share of attention. 
The child who has been taught the principal 
parts of common verbs and then shown how 
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he can use the helper verb correctly with 
the third principal part can also be taught to 
use the dictionary to find the verb parts he 
does not know. Ask the pupils if the right 
word is “drug” or “dragged,” or “clumb” or 
“climbed.” Instantly he can use his knowl- 
edge. Perhaps someone misspells “churches” 
and learns how to find plurals, or maybe he 
uses “steeple” for “‘staple” and can set himself 
right if a doubt is raised. Along with these 
forms, pupils need to know what colloquialisms 
and other incorrect usage abbreviations mean. 
“Ain’t” is in the dictionary. Does that make 
it correct? Pupils not only remember right 
forms better when they find them in the dic- 
tionary but they correct them much more 


quickly, thus eliminating them from their 
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vocabulary in much less time than mere teach- 
ing does. 

We rural teachers are here today, gone to- 
morrow, handicapped by lack of time and ma- 
terial, and often forced to teach in a way 
we know to be inferior; but we can give a 
few helps that will be of lasting benefit. If 
we fail to use the dictionary daily in our 
school, if we fail to train pupils to know 
where and how to find the information they 
seek and how to use! it after finding it, we 
have missed giving something that would help 
us and prove invaluable to them through al] 
their lives. Certainly we, as well as they, 
need to acquire the “glorious habit of success 
rather than the dismal habit of failure,” and 
dictionary work is “glorious success” easily 
attained. 





A Hobby Class in the Stewartsville Public Schools 


Contributed 


LTHOUGH we have made great strides 

forward in the matter of Education, we 

are still confronted with a number of 
vital problems which are directly concerned 
with fitting the youth into his proper place in 
this rapidly changing world. Among these 
problems are several, to which educators are 
devoting much time and study; namely, the 
greatest possible coordination of the hand and 
the eye, a proper use of leisure time, voca- 
tional guidance, and making the school work 
carry over into the home. 

Education is a knowledge of the proper use 
of those tools with which we are to carve out 
our places in society. Heretofore, great stress 
has been placed upon teaching the pupil to 
read, write and spell, but training the eye and 
hand to work together were neglected and 
often omitted entirely. However, if we pause 
for a moment and take an inventory of those 
about us, we would see that the greater per- 
cent of society is engaged in some type of 
manual labor. If the school has as its major 
ebjective, the training for life, then it must 
train the hands as well as the mind. 

Since the advent of the machine age, we 
have become a people of leisure. We have 
time to do the things we have always longed 
to do; but so quickly did the change come 
that we are bewildered. We have not learned 
how to use this leisure and it has become a 
puzzling problem rather than a pleasure. 

It is the problem of education, today, to 
see that the youth be not handicapped in the 
same way. We must guide them in their 
choice of hobbies. We must teach them to 
see and know the beautiful not only in the 
masterpieces but also in our everyday environ- 
ment. 

Hand in hand with our need to know how to 
use our leisure time, is our need for some 
type of vocational guidance. The child must 


be given a chance to discover the work in 
which he may be most interested. 

Two of the greatest educational institu- 
tions of the civilized world are the home and 
the school. Both are vitally concerned in 
training the child to take his place in society, 
and yet these two institutions stand aloof 
from each other to such a degree that the 
child seems to live in two different worlds. 
Such a situation is deplorable. 

Such is the nature of some of the most 
urgent needs in our present day educational 
system. True, the city systems with their 
manual training, their vocational guidance 
program and their courses in art and music 
have made rapid strides forward in the solu- 
tion of these problems. But in the small town 
schools with their few teachers and limited 
time there is still much to be done. However, 
it is not altogether impossible for the smaller 
school to add this type of training to its cur- 
riculum. The four interests named above are 
so closely related that they might be grouped 
together and assembled as one class. 

In the seventh and eighth grades of the 
Stewartsville Public School such a class has 
been organized and we believe is quite an asset 
to our program. The class is called the 
“Hobby Class” and was organized primarily 
to make the school work carry over into the 
home. Its aim is to give the child a chance to 
learn the use of his or her hands and to 
develop creative ability. It tends to open up 
new fields of interest which may develop 
worthwhile use of leisure or may aid the child 
in the selection of his life work. The ex- 
pense is very nominal, the materials used are 
within the means of even the poorest com- 
munities. Tools were donated by interested 
parents, packing boxes, tin cans, scraps of 
cloth and other materials are brought from 
home. In listing our various tools it was 
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found we needed hammers. It was learned 
that several could be found without handles. 
These were brought to our workshop and 
handles made for them. Several of the pupils 
had coping saws which we could use. Pat- 
terns and designs were all free hand work. 
Any suggestions which the pupils make are 
carefully considered and as many as possible 
are used. In this way a wealth of new ideas 
have been collected. 

A variety of interesting articles have been 
made, ranging from book-ends and door knock- 
ers to bracelets. A few have shown an apti- 
tude at carving out novelties, a few real ar- 
tistic ability in the arrangement of color 
schemes and design. All have learned how 
to use a hammer and nails or a needle and 
thread.. The course has shown the boy or 
gir) how to make useful or interesting articles 
from those materials that may be easily pro- 
cured around the home. 

In order to display the work, a discarded 
sandtable was equipped with a tier of shelves, 
covered with dark blue crene paper. A panel 
four feet high fastened to the back of the table 
made a suitable place to display flat articles 
and drawings. The work of ail the pupils is 
placed on display. It is our belief if a child 
does his best then he should be commended 
for it, even though the result is poor. The 
satisfaction he gets from being able to point 
out an object to his parents and friends as 
being his very own handiwork will insnire 
him to even greater efforts. However, if he 
has not done his best, even though his work 


be better than some pupil of less ability his 
work is not displayed, and he resolves usually 
to improve. We have found with this partic- 
ular group that self condemnation will do 
what scolding or punishment can never ac- 
complish. 


Although the work of this course thus far 
has been chiefly with wood. We intend to 
branch out in various fields and give the pupils 
a chance to widen their knowledge of useful! 
and interesting things to do. 


We judge the worth of anything by its re- 
sults. This class has to some degree accom- 
plished the purpose for which it was organ- 
ized. It has awakened a mutual interest be- 
tween the parents and the school, and created 
a desire in the parent and the child to work 
together. One father remarked, that until 
this class was started, he had trouble in keep- 
ing his boy at home. Now, he has started a 
home work shop and is too busy to loaf on 
the streets. The children have learned to look 
for beauty and where it is not to be found, 
they try to create it. It has opened to all 
worthwhile ways in which to use their leisure 
time. It has not only developed a coordina- 
tion of the work of the eye and the hand, 
but it has stimulated the imagination, and 
taught the pupils to depend upon themselves. 
It has created an atmosphere of industry and 
interest which carries over into all their class- 
room work. We are just beginning to realize 
the magnitude of our problem, and we realize 
there is still much to be done. 





home. 


the hand. 


Give the Child a Chance 


Never blame a child—not until you know 
All about his ancestors, far as you can go. 


Don’t expect a child to enjoy a heavy tome 
When he has never seen a book within his 


Never call him lazy—maybe he is sick! 
Never call him stupid because he isn’t quick. 


If his mind is slow. perhaps it may be deep! 
If he seems dull, he may be needing sleep. 
ee ee = 


How can you expect a child to be polite 
When all he hears at home is brawl and fight? 


Give the child a chance—try to understand! 
Do not force nor drive him, but lead him by 


Myrtle G. Burger, 
Washington, Mo. 
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he can use the helper verb correctly with 
the third principal part can also be taught to 
use the dictionary to find the verb parts he 
does not know. Ask the pupils if the right 
word is “drug” or “dragged,” or “clumb” or 
“climbed.” Instantly he can use his knowl- 
edge. Perhaps someone misspells “churches” 
and learns how to find plurals, or maybe he 
uses “steeple” for “‘staple” and can set himself 
right if a doubt is raised. Along with these 
forms, pupils need to know what colloquialisms 
and other incorrect usage abbreviations mean. 
“Ain’t” is in the dictionary. Does that make 
it correct? Pupils not only remember right 
forms better when they find them in the dic- 
tionary but they correct them much more 


quickly, thus eliminating them from their 
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vocabulary in much less time than mere teach- 
ing does. 

We rural teachers are here today, gone to- 
morrow, handicapped by lack of time and ma- 
terial, and often forced to teach in a way 
we know to be inferior; but we can give a 
few helps that will be of lasting benefit. If 
we fail to use the dictionary daily in our 
school, if we fail to train pupils to know 
where and how to find the information they 
seek and how to use! it after finding it, we 
have missed giving something that would help 
us and prove invaluable to them through al] 
their lives. Certainly we, as well as they, 
need to acquire the “glorious habit of success 
rather than the dismal habit of failure,” and 
dictionary work is “glorious success” easily 
attained. 





A Hobby Class in the Stewartsville Public Schools 


Contributed 


LTHOUGH we have made great strides 

forward in the matter of Education, we 

are still confronted with a number of 
vital problems which are directly concerned 
with fitting the youth into his proper place in 
this rapidly changing world. Among these 
problems are several, to which educators are 
devoting much time and study; namely, the 
greatest possible coordination of the hand and 
the eye, a proper use of leisure time, voca- 
tional guidance, and making the school work 
carry over into the home. 

Education is a knowledge of the proper use 
of those tools with which we are to carve out 
our places in society. Heretofore, great stress 
has been placed upon teaching the pupil to 
read, write and spell, but training the eye and 
hand to work together were neglected and 
often omitted entirely. However, if we pause 
for a moment and take an inventory of those 
about us, we would see that the greater per- 
cent of society is engaged in some type of 
manual labor. If the school has as its major 
ebjective, the training for life, then it must 
train the hands as well as the mind. 

Since the advent of the machine age, we 
have become a people of leisure. We have 
time to do the things we have always longed 
to do; but so quickly did the change come 
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how to use this leisure and it has become a 
puzzling problem rather than a pleasure. 

It is the problem of education, today, to 
see that the youth be not handicapped in the 
same way. We must guide them in their 
choice of hobbies. We must teach them to 
see and know the beautiful not only in the 
masterpieces but also in our everyday environ- 
ment. 

Hand in hand with our need to know how to 
use our leisure time, is our need for some 
type of vocational guidance. The child must 


be given a chance to discover the work in 
which he may be most interested. 

Two of the greatest educational institu- 
tions of the civilized world are the home and 
the school. Both are vitally concerned in 
training the child to take his place in society, 
and yet these two institutions stand aloof 
from each other to such a degree that the 
child seems to live in two different worlds. 
Such a situation is deplorable. 
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so closely related that they might be grouped 
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In the seventh and eighth grades of the 
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been organized and we believe is quite an asset 
to our program. The class is called the 
“Hobby Class” and was organized primarily 
to make the school work carry over into the 
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learn the use of his or her hands and to 
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found we needed hammers. It was learned 
that several could be found without handles. 
These were brought to our workshop and 
handles made for them. Several of the pupils 
had coping saws which we could use. Pat- 
terns and designs were all free hand work. 
Any suggestions which the pupils make are 
carefully considered and as many as possible 
are used. In this way a wealth of new ideas 
have been collected. 

A variety of interesting articles have been 
made, ranging from book-ends and door knock- 
ers to bracelets. A few have shown an apti- 
tude at carving out novelties, a few real ar- 
tistic ability in the arrangement of color 
schemes and design. All have learned how 
to use a hammer and nails or a needle and 
thread.. The course has shown the boy or 
gir) how to make useful or interesting articles 
from those materials that may be easily pro- 
cured around the home. 

In order to display the work, a discarded 
sandtable was equipped with a tier of shelves, 
covered with dark blue crene paper. A panel 
four feet high fastened to the back of the table 
made a suitable place to display flat articles 
and drawings. The work of ail the pupils is 
placed on display. It is our belief if a child 
does his best then he should be commended 
for it, even though the result is poor. The 
satisfaction he gets from being able to point 
out an object to his parents and friends as 
being his very own handiwork will insnire 
him to even greater efforts. However, if he 
has not done his best, even though his work 


be better than some pupil of less ability his 
work is not displayed, and he resolves usually 
to improve. We have found with this partic- 
ular group that self condemnation will do 
what scolding or punishment can never ac- 
complish. 


Although the work of this course thus far 
has been chiefly with wood. We intend to 
branch out in various fields and give the pupils 
a chance to widen their knowledge of useful! 
and interesting things to do. 


We judge the worth of anything by its re- 
sults. This class has to some degree accom- 
plished the purpose for which it was organ- 
ized. It has awakened a mutual interest be- 
tween the parents and the school, and created 
a desire in the parent and the child to work 
together. One father remarked, that until 
this class was started, he had trouble in keep- 
ing his boy at home. Now, he has started a 
home work shop and is too busy to loaf on 
the streets. The children have learned to look 
for beauty and where it is not to be found, 
they try to create it. It has opened to all 
worthwhile ways in which to use their leisure 
time. It has not only developed a coordina- 
tion of the work of the eye and the hand, 
but it has stimulated the imagination, and 
taught the pupils to depend upon themselves. 
It has created an atmosphere of industry and 
interest which carries over into all their class- 
room work. We are just beginning to realize 
the magnitude of our problem, and we realize 
there is still much to be done. 





home. 


the hand. 


Give the Child a Chance 


Never blame a child—not until you know 
All about his ancestors, far as you can go. 


Don’t expect a child to enjoy a heavy tome 
When he has never seen a book within his 


Never call him lazy—maybe he is sick! 
Never call him stupid because he isn’t quick. 


If his mind is slow. perhaps it may be deep! 
If he seems dull, he may be needing sleep. 
ee ee = 


How can you expect a child to be polite 
When all he hears at home is brawl and fight? 


Give the child a chance—try to understand! 
Do not force nor drive him, but lead him by 


Myrtle G. Burger, 
Washington, Mo. 
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I Wouldn’t 


I WOULDN’T want 

An elephant, 

An aeroplane, 

A taxicab, 

A taxicab 

With bumpers and 

A tail-light shining red. 
If I could choose 

The thing I’d like 

The very best 

To ride upon, 

I’d ride upon 

A planet or 

A shooting star instead. 


I wouldn’t ask 

My mother dear, 

A service man, 

A rag picker, 

A rag picker 

With whiskers and 

A snub-nose, passing by. 

I wouldn’t ask 

Where I should go 

When mounted on 

My shooting star, 

My shooting star 

With me along 

Would streak across the sky. 
—Helene Burnson Grouse. 


Gazinta 
I’M HAVING AN awful time 
With problems I’ve to do. 
I don’t think I was made to get 
This hard old gazinta. 


Oh, it’s two gazinta twenty, 
And three gazinta six. 

Trying to learn all the answers 
Almost makes me sick. 


I can get multiplication; 
Take-away’s easy, too. 

But, no matter how I study, 
I can’t get gazinta! 


It’s just five gazinta forty, 
And two gazinta ten. 
Then, when I think I know ’em, it’s— 
“Do those over again!” 
—Elsie Wright. 


AT GRANDMA’S 


I LIKE TO go to grandma’s house; 
The house that’s full of joys, 
With its big rambling attic 

Just made for girls and boys. 


There are two lovely porches 
And a nice green lawn, 

And the big pasture gate 

Is fine to swing upon. 


There'll be fishing and haying 
And horses to ride,— 

And a wonderful hay stack 
Down which I’ll slide. 


Her kitchen’s the nicest place; 
It has a cookie jar. 

Her flaky pies and frosted cakes 
Would make me travel far. 


If I could stay at grandma’s 
With these things to enjoy, 
I wouldn’t want to grow up 
But always be a boy. 


Virginia Rector 
Advance, Missouri 





AWAKE 


A SOFT BREEZE touched a little branch 


“Awake, awake, today! 
You’ve slept quite long, you lazy tree 
Awake, awake ’tis May.” 


The little tree spread out her limbs. 
“Awake, awake,” she cried. 

“T’ll gently shake each baby bud 
And see just what’s inside.” 


Each little bud then danced with joy 
The little tree did sway 

And all the buds dressed in their best 
Frolicked that month of May. 


Mrs. James Spindler 
Grade II 
St. Clair Grade School 
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At Dawn 
THE FAIRY queens in gay attire, 
Assembled just at dawn 
Upon a myriad golden thrones 
On hillside and on lawn. 
A night of mirth and joy had passed, 
They sang a roundelay, 
Then tripped and danced to Fairyland 
To sleep and rest all day. 
But ere they left they flung about 
Their fairy jewels rare, 
That sparkled in the morning sun, 
On grasses everywhere. 

—Ada Clark. 
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I WONDER 


I SEEM TO wonder more and more, 
Why fish don’t sing and birds don’t snore, 
Why polar bears don’t live on curds 

Or fried frogs legs or humming birds, 
Why elephants don’t walk on skis 

And wooden soldiers bend their knees. 
But if fish sang and birds could snore, 

I still should wonder more and more. 


Mrs. Tom Grouse 
7127 Olive Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 





A Contest in Writing Education Articles 


IGHT MEMBERS of State Teachers 
Associations will win $50 each this sum- 
mer for writing articles which will be pub- 
lished in state teachers magazines. Winners 
in the contest who are in attendance at the 

N. E. A. summer meeting in Denver will be 

guests at the Secretaries’ Luncheon which 

will be held on Monday, July 1. 

If you are a member of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association you are eligible to enter 
your manuscript on any one of the following 
subjects. Suggested questions are included; 
these are not to be considered as the only 
treatment possible. 

1. Teachers and taxation—What are the 
financial obligations of State and Fed- 
eral Government for the purpose of local 
public education? What are the trends 
in financing city and school systems? 
Why should the teacher be informed on 
questions of taxation? 

2. Teachers and their official superiors— 
What is the relation of the teacher to— 
the state legislature? the state board of 
education? the state superintendent of 
public instruction? the school board? 
the superintendent? the _ princinal? 
What should determine the principles 
of promotion? 


eed 


Teachers and professional control of teach- 
ing profession—What factors affect the 
supply and demand for teachers? What 
is the relation of teacher training insti- 
tutions to the control of the profession ? 
What means have teachers to control 
the nrofession—in councils, associations, 
etec.? 

1. Teachers and academic freedom—What is 

the history of the struggle for academ- 

ic freedom in the United States? What 
is the precent status of academic free- 
dom? What conditions are necessary 


for such freedom? 


». Teachers and social organizations—How is 
modern societv organized socially? Whv 
must the teacher understand the organ- 
ization of society ? 


What is the nature 


and social role of the public school cur- 
riculum? 

6. Teachers and teacher organizations—What 
is the history of teacher organization? 
What has been accomplished by nation- 
al, state. and local teacher organiza- 
tions? What is the challenge to ac- 
complishment in teachers associations 
for the immediate future? 

7. Teachers as consumers and _ investors— 
What cooperative experiments have 
been attempted by teachers groups? 
How does ‘a teacher’s budget differ 
from most budgets? 

8. Teachers and social planning—What is the 
role of the teacher in social planning? 
in local, state, and national politics? 
What is the next step in vocational edu- 
cation in the lieht of social planning? 

RULES 
1. No article should exceed 1,500 words in 
length. 
2. All articles should be tynewritten, on 
one side of the paper onlv. and double snaced. 
8. No manuscripts will be returned, but 


copies may be kent and non-winners submitted 
elsewhere after the winners are announced. 

4. All articles must be mailed before mid- 
night. Anril 30, 1935. 

5. Fill out and attach the connon below to 
your manuscript. Do not write vour name 
on the manuscript. as all identification will he 
removed before the papers are given to the 
judges. 

Articles mav be submitted on as manv sub- 
jects as desired but onlv one prize will be 
awarded to a single individual. 

The eight winners will be notified on or he- 
fore July 1. 1935. 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
189 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Enter my paper under division No........... 


Name 
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“Immunize Now” 





as Child Health Day. 





For the twelfth time May Day will be observed nationally 
The prevention of diphtheria is the 
keynote of this year’s celebration. 





GREAT NATIONAL calamity occurred 
last year. Unlike the burning of the 
Morro Castle or the drought which dev- 


A 


astated so many states, it did not stare at us 


from the headlines of the papers. This calam- 
ity was the death—the unnecessary death—of 
about 5000 children. Public health workers 
knew about it; statisticians knew about it; 
and of course the stricken families knew and 
grieved. But the general public went about 
its business quite unaware of what had hap- 
pened. 

These children died of diphtheria, and the 
sad thing about it is that they need never have 
taken the disease. There is a way, an easy 
and harmless way, of protecting children from 
diphtheria, but these children had not been 
protected. What was the reason? 

Experience shows that, generally, the fault 
lies with the parents. Children go unprotected 
because their parents put off taking them to 
the doctor or to the clinic to be immunized. 
Sometimes parents do not understand the im- 
portance of doing so, but more often they 
simply put it off. Perhaps they have never 
personally known of a case of diphtheria, and 
do not think of their own child as being in 
danger. Probably they have not heard of the 
5000 children who died last year, or of the 
probably 60,000 other children who struggled 
through the painful experience of diphtheria 
back to health—or partial health. 

Few parents realize that most children are 
exposed to diphtheria at one time or another. 
Even if a child never comes in contact with 
an actual case. he may at any time meet and 
play with another child, or adult, who is carry- 
ing the germs of diphtheria about in his throat, 
though not sick himself. These “carriers” are 
numerous, and are a dangerous source of in- 
fection to other people, especially to children, 
who are more susceptible to the disease than 
adults. 

Diphtheria is a serious disease at any age, 
but it is most serious to young children. A 
very young child is not only more likelv to 
contract diphtheria, but also he is more likely 
to die of it than is an older child. The first 
four years of life show the greatest number 
of deaths, more than half of all deaths from 
this disease in the United States. 

A baby up to about six months of age has in 
most cases a natural immunity which he in- 
herits from his mother. After the natural im- 
munity wears off, and up to about three years 
of age, practically every child is susceptible to 
diphtheria. This, then, is the period of great- 
est danger, though cases are frequent up to 
fifteen years of age. After that, the number 
of cases drops off sharply. 





Fortunately, no child need have diphtheria: 
we know exactly how to prevent it. There 
is a treatment which has been so perfected 
that it does not make the child sick, but does 
remove the risk of his taking the disease, 
And the time to give this treatment is before 
the baby is a year old. 

The treatment itself is very simple. It con- 
sists of injecting under the skin of the arm 
one or more doses of a harmless preparation 
which stimulates the body to build up its own 
protection against any diphtheria germs that 
may find their way into the nose or throat, 
This process is called “immunization.” The 
treatment must have time to do its work. It 
will be several months before the child is com. 
pletely protected. Consequently, to wait until 
there are diphtheria cases in the neighborhood, 
is to wait too long. 

Children do not all react in precisely the 
same way to this immunizing treatment; oc- 
casionally there is a child who is not so easily 
protected as most children. For this reason, 
at the end of six months or so following the 
treatment, most doctors like to give a skin 
test, called the Schick Test, which shows very 
definitely whether the immunization is com- 
plete. In the very few cases where it is 
found not to be so, the doctor gives another 
injection. 

_Diphtheria has been called “the vanishing 
disease,” thanks to immunization! In _ the 
twelve years from 1920 to 1932, the deaths 
from diphtheria in the United States dropped 
from 15 for every 100,000 population to 4.5. 
This was a remarkable record. Yet, though 
diphtheria may be vanishing, it has not van- 
ished, and will not vanish without continued 
effort on our part. Where interest dies down, 
where parents grow careless about seeking 
protection for their children, diphtheria creeps 
up again. Though there are states and cities 
where the disease has become very rare, there 
are other states and cities where the trend is 
in the wrong direction; where the deaths, 
according to the latest reliable figures, are in- 
creasing rather than decreasing. 

For this reason, the stamping out of diph- 
theria has been chosen as the special project 
for May Day-Child Health Day this year. Its 
success depends on a joint effort—of public 
health officials, private physicians, and par- 
ents. Given this community spirit, there is no 
reason why the goal of “no deaths from diph- 
theria” should not be attained. It has heen 
attained already in certain localities. The 
diphtheria ward of the Alexandra Hospital in 
Montreal for example has closed its doors be- 
cause there are not enough patients to war- 
rant its remaining open. To turn to our own 
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country, there were two cities of over 50,000 
inhabitants in the state of New York which 
did not have a single case of diphtheria in 
1934, as well as three cities of between 25,000 
and 50,000 inhabitants, and 36 smaller cities. 
This is proof enough that diphtheria can be 
stamped out. 

There is a public as well as a private duty 
in this, for every child immunized adds so 
much to the protection of other children, since 
it makes an epidemic less likely. As a neigh- 
borly act, therefore, as well as for the safety 
of your own family, see that your children all 
receive the protective treatment. “All for one 
and one for all,” is the spirit which will win. 
Do your part. IMMUNIZE NOW, and stamp 
out diphtheria! 





WORLD’S HIGH SCHOOL PRESS 
TO COMPETE AT EXPO 


Youthful editors of the high school press 
of the world will compete for acclaim and 
glory at an exhibit in the Palace of Educa- 
tion of the California Pacific International 
Exposition, which opens at San Diego, May 
29. 

Mrs. Vesta C. Meuhleisen, the Exposition’s 
director of education, has sent invitations to 
the journalism departments of 1100 high 
schools in this country and abroad. The “dead- 
line” for entries is May 1. 

The high school journalists’ exhibition will 
be in charge of Miss Verl Freyburger, vice- 
president of the Quill and Scroll Society, an 
international honorary society for high school 
journalists which has 1100 chapters. 

Its founders include such eminent publicists 
as Oswald Garrison Villard, editor of The 
Nation; Kent Cooper, general manager of 
the Associated Press; David Lawrence, editor 
of the United States Daily; William Allen 
White, editor of the Emporia Gazette; Kar! 
A. Bickel, president of the United Press: 
Josephus Daniels, editor of the Raleigh (N. 
C.) News-Observer and Ambassador to Mex- 
ico; Henry Justin Smith, managing editor of 
the Chicago Daily News and Henry J. Allen, 
United States senator. 


Fatherly Advice 
Collegiate: ‘“‘Father, I’ve a notion to settle 
down and start raising chickens.” 
Father: “Better try owls. Their hours will 
suit you better.”—Carnegie Tech. Puppei. 








THIS SUMMER..-THE ORIENT 
Join our all-expense Tour to Hawaii, Japan. 
Korea, China, Philippines. See it all with us. 
We are using the largest steamers on the Pacific, 
sail June 29 return Aug. 28, our group will be 
under the care of Japan, China & Philippines 
Tourist Bureaus and we get the best of local 
atmosphere. Write for itinerary. Complete cost 
$600.00. 

RUDOLPH TRAVEL BUREAU 
1201 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 



























SUMMER SESSION 
The teacher who is planning to 
combine pleasure and profit 
during the vecation period will 
find a maximum of recreational 
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“Immunize Now” 





as Child Health Day. 





For the twelfth time May Day will be observed nationally 
The prevention of diphtheria is the 
keynote of this year’s celebration. 





GREAT NATIONAL calamity occurred 
last year. Unlike the burning of the 
Morro Castle or the drought which dev- 


A 


astated so many states, it did not stare at us 


from the headlines of the papers. This calam- 
ity was the death—the unnecessary death—of 
about 5000 children. Public health workers 
knew about it; statisticians knew about it; 
and of course the stricken families knew and 
grieved. But the general public went about 
its business quite unaware of what had hap- 
pened. 

These children died of diphtheria, and the 
sad thing about it is that they need never have 
taken the disease. There is a way, an easy 
and harmless way, of protecting children from 
diphtheria, but these children had not been 
protected. What was the reason? 

Experience shows that, generally, the fault 
lies with the parents. Children go unprotected 
because their parents put off taking them to 
the doctor or to the clinic to be immunized. 
Sometimes parents do not understand the im- 
portance of doing so, but more often they 
simply put it off. Perhaps they have never 
personally known of a case of diphtheria, and 
do not think of their own child as being in 
danger. Probably they have not heard of the 
5000 children who died last year, or of the 
probably 60,000 other children who struggled 
through the painful experience of diphtheria 
back to health—or partial health. 

Few parents realize that most children are 
exposed to diphtheria at one time or another. 
Even if a child never comes in contact with 
an actual case. he may at any time meet and 
play with another child, or adult, who is carry- 
ing the germs of diphtheria about in his throat, 
though not sick himself. These “carriers” are 
numerous, and are a dangerous source of in- 
fection to other people, especially to children, 
who are more susceptible to the disease than 
adults. 

Diphtheria is a serious disease at any age, 
but it is most serious to young children. A 
very young child is not only more likelv to 
contract diphtheria, but also he is more likely 
to die of it than is an older child. The first 
four years of life show the greatest number 
of deaths, more than half of all deaths from 
this disease in the United States. 

A baby up to about six months of age has in 
most cases a natural immunity which he in- 
herits from his mother. After the natural im- 
munity wears off, and up to about three years 
of age, practically every child is susceptible to 
diphtheria. This, then, is the period of great- 
est danger, though cases are frequent up to 
fifteen years of age. After that, the number 
of cases drops off sharply. 





Fortunately, no child need have diphtheria: 
we know exactly how to prevent it. There 
is a treatment which has been so perfected 
that it does not make the child sick, but does 
remove the risk of his taking the disease, 
And the time to give this treatment is before 
the baby is a year old. 

The treatment itself is very simple. It con- 
sists of injecting under the skin of the arm 
one or more doses of a harmless preparation 
which stimulates the body to build up its own 
protection against any diphtheria germs that 
may find their way into the nose or throat, 
This process is called “immunization.” The 
treatment must have time to do its work. It 
will be several months before the child is com. 
pletely protected. Consequently, to wait until 
there are diphtheria cases in the neighborhood, 
is to wait too long. 

Children do not all react in precisely the 
same way to this immunizing treatment; oc- 
casionally there is a child who is not so easily 
protected as most children. For this reason, 
at the end of six months or so following the 
treatment, most doctors like to give a skin 
test, called the Schick Test, which shows very 
definitely whether the immunization is com- 
plete. In the very few cases where it is 
found not to be so, the doctor gives another 
injection. 

_Diphtheria has been called “the vanishing 
disease,” thanks to immunization! In _ the 
twelve years from 1920 to 1932, the deaths 
from diphtheria in the United States dropped 
from 15 for every 100,000 population to 4.5. 
This was a remarkable record. Yet, though 
diphtheria may be vanishing, it has not van- 
ished, and will not vanish without continued 
effort on our part. Where interest dies down, 
where parents grow careless about seeking 
protection for their children, diphtheria creeps 
up again. Though there are states and cities 
where the disease has become very rare, there 
are other states and cities where the trend is 
in the wrong direction; where the deaths, 
according to the latest reliable figures, are in- 
creasing rather than decreasing. 

For this reason, the stamping out of diph- 
theria has been chosen as the special project 
for May Day-Child Health Day this year. Its 
success depends on a joint effort—of public 
health officials, private physicians, and par- 
ents. Given this community spirit, there is no 
reason why the goal of “no deaths from diph- 
theria” should not be attained. It has heen 
attained already in certain localities. The 
diphtheria ward of the Alexandra Hospital in 
Montreal for example has closed its doors be- 
cause there are not enough patients to war- 
rant its remaining open. To turn to our own 
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country, there were two cities of over 50,000 
inhabitants in the state of New York which 
did not have a single case of diphtheria in 
1934, as well as three cities of between 25,000 
and 50,000 inhabitants, and 36 smaller cities. 
This is proof enough that diphtheria can be 
stamped out. 

There is a public as well as a private duty 
in this, for every child immunized adds so 
much to the protection of other children, since 
it makes an epidemic less likely. As a neigh- 
borly act, therefore, as well as for the safety 
of your own family, see that your children all 
receive the protective treatment. “All for one 
and one for all,” is the spirit which will win. 
Do your part. IMMUNIZE NOW, and stamp 
out diphtheria! 





WORLD’S HIGH SCHOOL PRESS 
TO COMPETE AT EXPO 


Youthful editors of the high school press 
of the world will compete for acclaim and 
glory at an exhibit in the Palace of Educa- 
tion of the California Pacific International 
Exposition, which opens at San Diego, May 
29. 

Mrs. Vesta C. Meuhleisen, the Exposition’s 
director of education, has sent invitations to 
the journalism departments of 1100 high 
schools in this country and abroad. The “dead- 
line” for entries is May 1. 

The high school journalists’ exhibition will 
be in charge of Miss Verl Freyburger, vice- 
president of the Quill and Scroll Society, an 
international honorary society for high school 
journalists which has 1100 chapters. 

Its founders include such eminent publicists 
as Oswald Garrison Villard, editor of The 
Nation; Kent Cooper, general manager of 
the Associated Press; David Lawrence, editor 
of the United States Daily; William Allen 
White, editor of the Emporia Gazette; Kar! 
A. Bickel, president of the United Press: 
Josephus Daniels, editor of the Raleigh (N. 
C.) News-Observer and Ambassador to Mex- 
ico; Henry Justin Smith, managing editor of 
the Chicago Daily News and Henry J. Allen, 
United States senator. 


Fatherly Advice 
Collegiate: ‘“‘Father, I’ve a notion to settle 
down and start raising chickens.” 
Father: “Better try owls. Their hours will 
suit you better.”—Carnegie Tech. Puppei. 
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Tourist Bureaus and we get the best of local 
atmosphere. Write for itinerary. Complete cost 
$600.00. 

RUDOLPH TRAVEL BUREAU 
1201 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Helping the Medium Student and Boosting Attendance 


G. P. Newbolt, Prin., Fulton H. S. 


HE PROBLEM of whether or not a stu- 

dent should be excused from the semester 

examinations, if they have made a cer- 
tain grade is always a disputable one. We 
have connected this up with attendance and 
believe that we are helping the medium stu- 
dent, as well as improving our attendance. 

For a number of years it has been our prac- 
tice to exempt students from all but one of 
the final examinations at the end of each 
semester, provided they had made a grade of 
S and had a deportment grade of S. Each 
student had one compulsory examination. The 
purpose of having this one compulsory exam- 
ination was to give the students who might 
be exempted from all, a training in the tak- 
ing of examinations. 

After a close study of the ones who were 
never, or seldom making the required grade 
of S to be exempted, we found a majority of 
the students realized that they were not 
superior students. The exemption ruling was 
of course no incentive for them to work. 

Last year the following rule was adopted: 
“You will be excused from all examinations 
except the compulsory one, provided you make 
a grade of M, and have not been absent more 
than three times and tardy more than twice 
or a combined total of more than four, and 
have a deportment of S. 

“If you have been absent more than three 
times and tardy more than two times or have 
a combined total of more than four times, you 
must have a grade of S, as well as a deport- 
ment grade of S in order to be excused from 
the examinations.” 

Some members of the faculty were afraid 
that it would have a tendency for the S stu- 
dent to study less, knowing that he could be 
exempted from examination on a grade of 
M. A number of other objections were raised 
but the results have been very gratifying and 


we feel that we are helping the medium stu- 
dent. 

After a close study of the grades made by 
each student we found that far more stu- 
dents, who had been making /’s, studied a little 
harder and made M’s, than the ones who 
studied less and dropped from an S to an M. 

Our new examination ruling has an attend- 
ance and tardiness clause in it and here is 
where the most remarkable results are found. 
The results for the first semester are given 
below and compared with the attendance of 
1932-33 when the old ruling was in effect. 

Percentage of Attendunce 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
1932-33 99.06 97.9 97.1 968 98.1 
1934-35 99.08 98.8 98.7 98.3 97.7 


The above shows our percentage of at- 
tendance is better with the exception of one 
month. The total enrollment of our schoo! is 
273. 

Total Number Cases of Tardiness 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
1932-33 38 76 116 107 71 
1934-35 25 29 30 63 47 


The number of tardies has been cut down 
each month. (It is possible for a student to be 
tardy seven times in one day as there are 
seven periods in the day.) 

Number Excused to go Early 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
1932-33 21 20 17 46 38 
1934-35 12 7 8 8 4 


There is quite a reduction in the number of 
these requests. These requests are from par- 
ents asking that John or Mary may be ex- 
cused at 11:00 or at 2:00 to go somewhere 
or help at home. 

We have improved our attendance, cut down 
the number of 7 students, increased the num- 
ber of M students and we believe this is a 
step forward. 





DEBT TO CHILDHOOD 


ONSTANTLY the publie needs to be reminded of the ‘‘eternal debt of ma- 

turity to childhood.’’ Its payment cannot be postponed without loss to the 

child and to the state of tomorrow. If the school is closed or made inefficient, 
we shall be dimming the hope of our republic, as well as failing in our moral 
duty, to pass on the best that has come to us through the sacrifice of those who 
have gone before—The New York Times. 
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Nat'l. Committee to Direct 
Centennial Celebration of 


Mark Twain's Birth 


NE HUNDRED years ago this November 

30, in the tiny hamlet of Florida, Mis- 

souri, was born a baby destined to be- 
come a towering figure in American letters. 
He was born Samuel Langhorne Clemens but 
the world was to know him and love him for 
his Olympian laughter and for his devas- 
tating scorn of sham as—Mark Twain. 

Mark Twain. The man in whom were im- 
planted early the seeds of a vast and sym- 
pathetic humor, a humor compounded of child- 
like gaiety, affection, and tolerance. It was 
from the depths of her understanding that his 
wiie, who knew him better than anyone else 
in the world, found the perfect word to ex- 
press him. She called him, always, “Youth.” 
And “‘Youth” he will always be. 

Because of the eternal appeal of Mark 
Twain to America’s youth, elementary and 
high schools have already signified their de- 
sire to join whole-heartedly in making this a 
“Mark ‘lwain Year.” Many schools have al- 
ready arranged programs for readings from 
“Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn” and 
others are preparing playlets to be acted by 
their pupils built on these two classics and 
other of Mark Twain’s works which have the 
peculiar genius of appealing both to young 
and to old. 

These programs will lead directly to the 
special “Mark Twain Day” which will be na- 
tionally celebrated in schools on November 1. 
These will climax the educational observance 
of the centennial and will be marked with 
commemoratory exercises in keeping with the 
character of the individual schools. 

lt is a happy and welcome obligation that 
America has this year in celebrating the 
centenary of Mark Twain’s birth. For the 
purpose of establishing a focal point for these 
celebrations, to coordinate and unite them, to 
sponsor and aid them, a special committee, 
national in scope. has been formed—The Mark 
Twain Centennial Committee, Inc. 

The Committee is justly proud that Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt has accepted the 
invitation to be its honorary chairman. Its 
active chairman is Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University, and among 
its members are the presidents of five other 
great American universities: James Rowland 
Angell of Yale; James Bryant Conant of Har- 
vard; Harold Willis Dodds of Princeton; Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins of Chicago; and Ray Lyman 
Wilbur of Stanford. 

Besides the names of the noted educators 
mentioned above, the Committee’s roster con- 
tains the names of others nationally known 
for their devotion to civic, educational and re- 
ligious interests as well as the names of some 
of the biggest contemporary figures in liter- 
ature, drama and journalism. 

The Committee’s corporate charter provides 
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—all yours on these delightful 
Circle Tours by Panama Pacific 


TO CALIFORNIA! 


One way water—one way air or rail 


ERE’S a travel offering that becomes more and 

more popular each year! And now, withthe Panama 
Pacific First Class steamer fares reduced to $185— it's 
easily the most outstanding travel buy of the decade! 
Imagine — 5500 miles of delightful cruising around 
America, visiting thrilling foreign lands en route and 
3500 miles by air or rail across America, seeing as many 
of America’s high-spots as you wish! Do it all in as 
little as 3 weeks—or take 3 months! 

A royal good time awaits you! Sail from New York 
or California on the 33,000-ton Virginia, California or 
Pennsylvania, largest ships in intercoastal service. Every 
facility for complete comfort and enjoyment. The on/) 
ships in the service offering air-conditioned dining 
salons (a rea/ treat) and two outdoor swimming pools. 
Spacious promenade and sun-decks. All cabins outside. 
Excellent food and service. 

The ports o’ call send chills of pleasure chasing up 
and down your spine. First, Havana. Then by day 
through the Panama Canal, with hours ashore at Balboa 
and Panama. Then San Diego (for Mexico), Los 
Angeles (Hollywood) and San Francisco. From this 
point, by air or rail across America and back home. 

You select the route. Fares cover transportation from 
your home town and back again, and all meals aboard 
steamer. Stop-overs permitted at all ports. Tourist 
Cabin fares for the steamer part of the trip from $120. 
Round trips by steamer for a fare and a half. Apply to 
your travel agent or write Dept. J at the address be- 
low for full particulars and itineraries. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


Associated with American Merchant, Baltimore Mail and United States 
Lines to Europe; Panama Pacific and United States Lines Cruises. 


Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, New York 


216 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Other offices in all principal cities 
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—all yours on these delightful 
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against any form of money raising or the 
soliciting of contributions for any purpose. 
The Committee desires only to bring to the 
attention of the American people this oppor- 
tunity to commemorate the birth of one of the 
nation’s greatest and best-loved sons. 

Mark Twain’s appeal to the thirst for ad- 
venture of childhood and adolescence remains 
as strong as ever. In enumerating last year 
the best sellers in American literature since 
1895, Edward Weeks, editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly Press, revealed that upwards of 1,- 
500,000 copies of the immortal “Tom Sawyer” 
already have been sold and 1,000,000 copies of 
the similarly immortal “Huckleberry Finn.” 
Here in cold statistics is unanswerable evi- 
dence of Mark Twain’s continued and deserved 
popularity. 

In such fields as were before mentioned— 
education, religion, literature, drama and 
journalism—the Committee includes such 
famous Americans as James Truslow Adams, 
Henry Seidel Canby, Willa Gather, Zona Gale, 
Ellen Glasgow, Walter Lippmann, Eugene 
O’Neill, Booth Tarkington, Adolph S. Ochs, 
Walter Hampden, William Gillette, Rupert 
Hughes, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Evangeline 
Booth, Walter Prichard Eaton, Jane Addams, 
Ida M. Tarbell, Helen Keller, and William 
Allen White. 

The Vice-President of the United States, 
John N. Garner, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, Joseph W. Byrns, as well 


as nine United States Senators, including those 
from the “home” states of Mark Twain—Mis- 
souri, New York, and Connecticut—are mem- 
bers of the Committee. The Governors of the 
“home” states: Guy B. Park of Missouri, Her- 
bert H. Lehman of New York, and Wilbur L. 
Cross of Connecticut, also add to its lustre. 
Former President Herbert Hoover is another 
notable who has gladly joined this truly out- 
standing body. 


GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM 
The Missouri Artist, 1811-1870 

This is the title of a very interesting brochure 
issued by the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York City. It is of particular interest to Mis- 
sourians since it deals with the life and work 
of one of her most noted painters and a por- 
trayer of life in Missouri as he saw it dur- 
ing the middle half of the Nineteenth Century. 

The book contains a foreword by Alfred H. 
Barr, Jr., Director of the Museum of Modern 
Art, a brief biographical sketch of the artist 
by Meyric R. Rogers, Bingham’s historical 
background in Missouri by James B. Musick, 
a description of the artist’s technique and 
composition by Arthur Pope, a list of his paint- 
ings and eleven plates of his pictures. 

The finest group of Bingham’s works is to 
be found in Columbia, owned by Mr. C. B. 
Rollins, the G. B. Rollins Estate, the Missouri 
State Historical Society and other individuals. 
Others are owned in Kansas City and St. Louis. 
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Invest wisely in yourself and in your earning power. 
Your Summer session at the University of Minnesota 
pays abundant dividends in preparation for a better 
position—in a freshened outlook and broader view- 
points—in health and happiness, too. 
apolis lies at the threshold of the famed Ten Thou- 
sand Lakes vacation land. 
beauty, cultural and recreational advantages. 


A COURSE FOR ADULT EDUCATION LEADERS 


The University of Minnesota offers 
for the first time a formal course 
of training in Adult Education. 
Special courses in Sociology, Emer- 
Child Welfare, 
Public Health, Physical Education, 
Play Production, Home Economics, 
Music and many others of value in 
the adult education movement. 


June 17-July 27 


Ask for special bulletin in your field, 
i or write for complete bulletin to: Dept. J 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
236 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 3 








For Minne- 


It’s a city of remarkable 


The University of Minnesota offers 
you a faculty of 250 selected educa- 
tors, with 600 courses leading to 
baccalaureate or advanced degrees. 

To round out your summer ses- 
sion, there are special lectures, re- 
citals, plays and excursions. Fees 
and living expenses are moderate. 


TWO TERMS 
July 27- Aug. 31 
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J. C. BURGER FURNISHES POETRY 
SERVICE TO NEWSPAPERS 

No comprehensive school anthology of the 
poetry published since 1930 is available. To 
overcome the difficulty of securing recent 
poetry and at the same time to bring the 
poetry of modern writers to the attention of 
a greater number of people, Supt. C. J. Burger, 
of Washington, Mo., is furnishing newspapers 
that desire it a monthly column of verse 
selected from the various poetry magazines. 
A number of newspapers have already ac- 
cepted this free service. Teachers who desire 
to have one of their local papers publish the 
column, may obtain a copy by sending a 
stamped envelop to Mr. Burger. This service 
is favorably mentioned by Stanley D. Mayer 
in his article on the little poetry magazines 
in Scholastic for March 23. 





SUMMER COURSES IN RELIGION 


The Bible College of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri, supplements the work of the univer- 
sity by offering religious instruction as an 
important element in liberal education. It is 
a co-operative school maintained by five re- 
ligious bodies. It is the pioneer institution of 
this type in America. 





Dr. Water A. HEARN 


The University of Missouri has been gen- 
erous in giving credit for the courses that the 
Bible College has offered. The courses offered 
during the summer of 1935 may be accredited 
towards a degree in the university. Professor 
Walter A. Hearn who will teach this summer 
has done graduate work in George Peabody 
College for Teachers, and Scarritt College, and 
holds graduate degrees from Teachers Col- 





GUATEMALA 
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from St. Louis 


19 DAYS 
ALL-EXPENSE 


COOL, CLEAN, COMFORTABLE 
TRAVEL 


-... makes this tour unusually pleasant 
and restful. Luxurious air-conditioned 
Illinois Central trains whisk you from 
St. Louis to New Orleans. Then comes the 
excitement of boarding a cool, palatial 
Steamer of the Great White Fleet, fol- 
lowed by lazy days of cruising on the de- 
lightfully cool Caribbean. Congenial com- 
panions to join in gay parties—deck sports 
—music—dancing under a silvery moon. 
Delicious meals and commodious outside 
staterooms. 


NEW ORLEANS EN ROUTE 


An ideal introduction to the country you 
are going to visit. New Orleans, often 
called “The Paris of America” for its 
gayety, sophistication, and the picturesque 
streets and courtyards in the renowned 
French Quarter. You will enjoy the 
famous Creole cooking, the beauty and 
hospitality of this fascinating city, the 
g@ateway to.... 


GLORIOUS GUATEMALA 


A full week to dream about and remem- 
ber. Two hundred mile scenic trip from 
Puerto Barrios to the mile-high and de- 
lightfully cool capital, lovely Guatemala 
City—comfortable hotels—thrilling sight- 
seeing—a seventy-five mile auto trip at 
points reaching 10,000 feet above sea level 
—cool—invigorating. See the glory of 
old Spain reflected in the ruins of Antigua 
—Indian Villages—quaint Spanish homes 
—volcanoes—grotesque monoliths and an- 
cient ruins, vivid reminders of the May- 
ans, the most mysterious of all vanished 
civilizations. 
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GREAT WHITE FLEET 
United Fruit Company & 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
or 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
Room 501 Central Station, Chicago 


Please send me free folder and full in- 
formation regarding All-Expense Cruises 
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against any form of money raising or the 
soliciting of contributions for any purpose. 
The Committee desires only to bring to the 
attention of the American people this oppor- 
tunity to commemorate the birth of one of the 
nation’s greatest and best-loved sons. 
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Monthly Press, revealed that upwards of 1,- 
500,000 copies of the immortal “Tom Sawyer” 
already have been sold and 1,000,000 copies of 
the similarly immortal “Huckleberry Finn.” 
Here in cold statistics is unanswerable evi- 
dence of Mark Twain’s continued and deserved 
popularity. 

In such fields as were before mentioned— 
education, religion, literature, drama and 
journalism—the Committee includes such 
famous Americans as James Truslow Adams, 
Henry Seidel Canby, Willa Gather, Zona Gale, 
Ellen Glasgow, Walter Lippmann, Eugene 
O’Neill, Booth Tarkington, Adolph S. Ochs, 
Walter Hampden, William Gillette, Rupert 
Hughes, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Evangeline 
Booth, Walter Prichard Eaton, Jane Addams, 
Ida M. Tarbell, Helen Keller, and William 
Allen White. 

The Vice-President of the United States, 
John N. Garner, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, Joseph W. Byrns, as well 


as nine United States Senators, including those 
from the “home” states of Mark Twain—Mis- 
souri, New York, and Connecticut—are mem- 
bers of the Committee. The Governors of the 
“home” states: Guy B. Park of Missouri, Her- 
bert H. Lehman of New York, and Wilbur L. 
Cross of Connecticut, also add to its lustre. 
Former President Herbert Hoover is another 
notable who has gladly joined this truly out- 
standing body. 


GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM 
The Missouri Artist, 1811-1870 

This is the title of a very interesting brochure 
issued by the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York City. It is of particular interest to Mis- 
sourians since it deals with the life and work 
of one of her most noted painters and a por- 
trayer of life in Missouri as he saw it dur- 
ing the middle half of the Nineteenth Century. 

The book contains a foreword by Alfred H. 
Barr, Jr., Director of the Museum of Modern 
Art, a brief biographical sketch of the artist 
by Meyric R. Rogers, Bingham’s historical 
background in Missouri by James B. Musick, 
a description of the artist’s technique and 
composition by Arthur Pope, a list of his paint- 
ings and eleven plates of his pictures. 

The finest group of Bingham’s works is to 
be found in Columbia, owned by Mr. C. B. 
Rollins, the G. B. Rollins Estate, the Missouri 
State Historical Society and other individuals. 
Others are owned in Kansas City and St. Louis. 
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J. C. BURGER FURNISHES POETRY 
SERVICE TO NEWSPAPERS 

No comprehensive school anthology of the 
poetry published since 1930 is available. To 
overcome the difficulty of securing recent 
poetry and at the same time to bring the 
poetry of modern writers to the attention of 
a greater number of people, Supt. C. J. Burger, 
of Washington, Mo., is furnishing newspapers 
that desire it a monthly column of verse 
selected from the various poetry magazines. 
A number of newspapers have already ac- 
cepted this free service. Teachers who desire 
to have one of their local papers publish the 
column, may obtain a copy by sending a 
stamped envelop to Mr. Burger. This service 
is favorably mentioned by Stanley D. Mayer 
in his article on the little poetry magazines 
in Scholastic for March 23. 





SUMMER COURSES IN RELIGION 


The Bible College of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri, supplements the work of the univer- 
sity by offering religious instruction as an 
important element in liberal education. It is 
a co-operative school maintained by five re- 
ligious bodies. It is the pioneer institution of 
this type in America. 





Dr. Water A. HEARN 


The University of Missouri has been gen- 
erous in giving credit for the courses that the 
Bible College has offered. The courses offered 
during the summer of 1935 may be accredited 
towards a degree in the university. Professor 
Walter A. Hearn who will teach this summer 
has done graduate work in George Peabody 
College for Teachers, and Scarritt College, and 
holds graduate degrees from Teachers Col- 
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streets and courtyards in the renowned 
French Quarter. You will enjoy the 
famous Creole cooking, the beauty and 
hospitality of this fascinating city, the 
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A full week to dream about and remem- 
ber. Two hundred mile scenic trip from 
Puerto Barrios to the mile-high and de- 
lightfully cool capital, lovely Guatemala 
City—comfortable hotels—thrilling sight- 
seeing—a seventy-five mile auto trip at 
points reaching 10,000 feet above sea level 
—cool—invigorating. See the glory of 
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... get rid of those bills 
with a quick cash loan! 


Why should you worry over past due 
bills month after month? Here is a plan that 
enables you to obtain the cash to pay them all 
off at one time and then repay the loan over a 
period of months. 

Your signature alone is sufficient. No inquiry 
is made of school executives, friends or rela- 
tives. It is a personal transaction between you 
and Household—completed by mail if you wish! 

You can borrow from $30 to $300 and take 
as long as twenty months to repay out of salary. 
Nothing is deducted. You get the full amount 
of the loan in cash. And you are charged only 
for the actual number of days you keep the money. 

For fifty-seven years men and women in the 
teaching profession have used the Household 
Plan to pay off their accumulated bills. Your 
first step to real self-sufficiency is to mail the 
coupon. Or call at our office near you. Or tele- 
phone. You will receive courteous and prompt 
attention. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


MISSOURI OFFICES 
KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 
2nd Floor, Shank- 19th Floor, Railway 
man Building, Exchange Bldg., Olive 
3119 Troost Ave. St., between 6th and 7th. 
4th Floor, The Dierks 4th Floor Missouri 
Building Theatre Bldg. 
1006 Grand Ave. 634 No. Grand Blvd. 
ST. JOSEPH, 4th Floor, Tootle Building 
Household charges the low monthly rate set by the 
Missouri law, 2% on unpaid balances only 
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This coupon brings you all information FREE 


Mail this coupon for full information, without obligation, on 
the Household Plan. No inquiries are made of school execu- 
tives, or friends. 
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lege, Columbia University, and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

The courses which Mr. Hearn will offer are 
described as follows: “Origins of the Chris- 
tian Church” is a study of the ideals and en- 
vironment out of which the Christian Church 
sprang, and of its early development. “Chris- 
tian Ethics” deals with the consciousness of 
Jesus, in comparison with other ethical ideas 
and with special reference to the moral prob- 
lems of our modern world. “Comparative Re- 
ligion” gives a rapid survey of the chief re. 
ligions now prevailing in the world, including 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Zoroas- 
trianism, Islam, Judaism, and Christianity. 
Several years residence in the orient has given 
Mr. Hearn an intimate background for the 
study of these religions. 








BOOKS 





— 


BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Books 
One, Two, Three and Four. Each con- 
tains over 900 pages. By Rudolph W. 
Chamberlain. Published by the Iroquois 
Publishing Company of Syracuse, New 
York. 

This series covers the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 
12th grades of English, each book furnishing 
the literary readings for its respective year. 

To adequately describe these books would 
require far more space than these columns 
can offer; however, certain high points stand 
out so vividly as to at once mark their char- 
acter. 

First—The material conforms to the recent- 
ly liberalized standards of various standard- 
izing agencies in English. 

Second—tThere is obvious evidence that the 
interest of the student was a primary con- 
sideration in the selection of the material and 
that student enjoyment is not only an ideal 
to be reached but also a condition to be met. 

Third—That methods of study and study 
helps have been carefully worked out and 
included in such detail and arrangement as 
will be most helpful and stimulating. 

Fourth—That all fields of literature are 
represented and with consideration for the 
relative importance of each. 


HOW OUR CIVILIZATION BEGAN, bv lo" 
G. Kelty. Pages 368 plus viii. Published 
by Ginn and Company. Price 88 cent-. 

This is for schools desiring a simple treat- 
ment of the story of early mankind to serve 
as a background for the study of American 
history. Covering the contributions to our 
present day from the cultures and peoples of 
the past. 

The book is divided into six units beginning 
with man’s earliest discoveries and ending with 
life in the middle ages. 

It is-attractively written and we guess that 
nearly one-fourth of the page space is de- 
voted to pictures. 
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SCHOOL AND 


A BOOK OF POEMS BY CHILDREN 


POEMS, by the Children of the John J. 

Pershing School of Kansas City, Missouri. 

This is a very interesting collection of poems 
by the children of an elementary school in 
Kansas City. Matilda Imhof is the principal 
and to her we are indebted for the copy we 
have seen. It represents a worthy project in 
English and reflects credit on the school gen- 
erally. One is thrilled by the genuine spirit 
of poetry pervading many of the verses in 
each of the seven grades. 

Here’s a group effort by the first grade— 


BEDTIME PARADE 


Tick tock, tick tock, 

It is eight o’clock, 
Time for a big parade. 

Birds fly to their nests, 

Clouds sail across the sky, 
Stars march and give light, 

I go to bed and say, “Good night.” 


Dickie Michnal of grade two says this of 
“Rain” 


It fills the lakes and rivers 
And makes the new day clean— 


There’s much evidence of correlation between 
geography and English. Here is a bit by Dean 
Raber of the third grade— 


SWITZERLAND 


I’d like to go to Switzerland 

To watch them ski. 

I’d like to see them make watches 
For you and for me. 


I’d watch them make toys 
And carve them out of wood. 
I’d buy a music box, 

And play it as I should. 
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BANKERS MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
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For particulars address 
Bankers Mutual Life Company, 
605 Waltower Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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No better time to visit the land of the Aztecs, 
' high enough that there’s no summer, that’s the 
Mexico City Playground. Join our group leaving 
St. Louis June 29, for two weeks, on an all-ex- 
pense conducted tour and see everything: Guana- 
juato, Patzcuaro, Mexico City, Puebla, Cuerna- 
vaca, The Pyramids, Floating Gardens, Orizaba, 
Cordoba, Oaxaca, Mitla Zone. Main Tour $175.00. 
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Paul Kelley Baker of grade four enters into 
the spirit of Hallowe’en— 


THE OLD HOUSE 


In a very old house 
On Hallowe'en, 

You scarcely could guess 
What there was seen. 


It was a skeleton 
High on the wall, 

And a witch running fast 
Along the hall. 
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lege, Columbia University, and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

The courses which Mr. Hearn will offer are 
described as follows: “Origins of the Chris- 
tian Church” is a study of the ideals and en- 
vironment out of which the Christian Church 
sprang, and of its early development. “Chris- 
tian Ethics” deals with the consciousness of 
Jesus, in comparison with other ethical ideas 
and with special reference to the moral prob- 
lems of our modern world. “Comparative Re- 
ligion” gives a rapid survey of the chief re. 
ligions now prevailing in the world, including 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Zoroas- 
trianism, Islam, Judaism, and Christianity. 
Several years residence in the orient has given 
Mr. Hearn an intimate background for the 
study of these religions. 
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BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Books 
One, Two, Three and Four. Each con- 
tains over 900 pages. By Rudolph W. 
Chamberlain. Published by the Iroquois 
Publishing Company of Syracuse, New 
York. 

This series covers the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 
12th grades of English, each book furnishing 
the literary readings for its respective year. 

To adequately describe these books would 
require far more space than these columns 
can offer; however, certain high points stand 
out so vividly as to at once mark their char- 
acter. 

First—The material conforms to the recent- 
ly liberalized standards of various standard- 
izing agencies in English. 

Second—tThere is obvious evidence that the 
interest of the student was a primary con- 
sideration in the selection of the material and 
that student enjoyment is not only an ideal 
to be reached but also a condition to be met. 

Third—That methods of study and study 
helps have been carefully worked out and 
included in such detail and arrangement as 
will be most helpful and stimulating. 

Fourth—That all fields of literature are 
represented and with consideration for the 
relative importance of each. 


HOW OUR CIVILIZATION BEGAN, bv lo" 
G. Kelty. Pages 368 plus viii. Published 
by Ginn and Company. Price 88 cent-. 

This is for schools desiring a simple treat- 
ment of the story of early mankind to serve 
as a background for the study of American 
history. Covering the contributions to our 
present day from the cultures and peoples of 
the past. 

The book is divided into six units beginning 
with man’s earliest discoveries and ending with 
life in the middle ages. 

It is-attractively written and we guess that 
nearly one-fourth of the page space is de- 
voted to pictures. 
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SCHOOL AND 


A BOOK OF POEMS BY CHILDREN 


POEMS, by the Children of the John J. 

Pershing School of Kansas City, Missouri. 

This is a very interesting collection of poems 
by the children of an elementary school in 
Kansas City. Matilda Imhof is the principal 
and to her we are indebted for the copy we 
have seen. It represents a worthy project in 
English and reflects credit on the school gen- 
erally. One is thrilled by the genuine spirit 
of poetry pervading many of the verses in 
each of the seven grades. 

Here’s a group effort by the first grade— 


BEDTIME PARADE 


Tick tock, tick tock, 

It is eight o’clock, 
Time for a big parade. 

Birds fly to their nests, 

Clouds sail across the sky, 
Stars march and give light, 

I go to bed and say, “Good night.” 


Dickie Michnal of grade two says this of 
“Rain” 


It fills the lakes and rivers 
And makes the new day clean— 


There’s much evidence of correlation between 
geography and English. Here is a bit by Dean 
Raber of the third grade— 


SWITZERLAND 


I’d like to go to Switzerland 

To watch them ski. 

I’d like to see them make watches 
For you and for me. 


I’d watch them make toys 
And carve them out of wood. 
I’d buy a music box, 

And play it as I should. 
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COMMUNITY 17: 








EUROPE 


4 COUNTRIES 


Sailing on 


NORMANDIE 


World’s newest and largest Steamer 
Write for pamphlet describing this 
and other attractive European Touwis 
111 W. Washington 
POWERS TOURS Chicago 
1910—our 25th Anniversary—1935 


$289 




















A REAL OPPORTUNITY. For ag- 
gressive men and women to sell 
BANKERS MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE, Pure Protection at low cost. 
For particulars address 
Bankers Mutual Life Company, 
605 Waltower Building, Kansas City, Mo. 











YOUR VACATION.-.-OLD MEXICO 
No better time to visit the land of the Aztecs, 
' high enough that there’s no summer, that’s the 
Mexico City Playground. Join our group leaving 
St. Louis June 29, for two weeks, on an all-ex- 
pense conducted tour and see everything: Guana- 
juato, Patzcuaro, Mexico City, Puebla, Cuerna- 
vaca, The Pyramids, Floating Gardens, Orizaba, 
Cordoba, Oaxaca, Mitla Zone. Main Tour $175.00. 

RUDOLPH TRAVEL BUREAU 











1201 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 














Paul Kelley Baker of grade four enters into 
the spirit of Hallowe’en— 


THE OLD HOUSE 


In a very old house 
On Hallowe'en, 

You scarcely could guess 
What there was seen. 


It was a skeleton 
High on the wall, 

And a witch running fast 
Along the hall. 
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Why Not Fifty-two Pay Checks a Year? 
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CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Those of limited means need advance only a third of their board and tuition expense, the college finances 


the other two-thirds so the student may pay out of earnings. New $20,000.00 Dining Hall under con- 


struction, six other big buildings in beautiful campus. 
$30,000 Swimming Pool, over 2000 students each year. For free catalog. address 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE, CHILLICOTHE, Mo. 


Credit 





$40,000 Stadium, $60,000 Gymnasium-Auditorium, 























A goblin was hiding 
Under a chair, 

All ready and waiting 
To pull your hair. 


Rueze Hackley in grade five expresses the 
ambition of many a modern boy— 


AN AIRPLANE 


If I had a thousand dollars or more, 
I'd go right straight to an airplane store. 
I’d buy the finest one they had 

Then fly right home and show it to dad. 


Among Marian Rider’s sixth grade dreams is 
this one— 


I dream of golden castles tall, 
And kings that rule the land, 
I dream of little girls and boys 
That tumble in the sand. 
Betty Bronson, a seventh grader, says of 
the moon— 


THE MOON 


Last night I saw the rising moon, 
Tip-tilted on a hill. 

I thought it might roll far away, 
And all its bright gold spill. 






ing, mention this magazine. 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 





Instead it rose high in the sky, 
Quite like a toy balloon, 

I do not know how far it went; 
I fell asleep too soon. 











CHILDCRAFT 


CAN HELP YOU EARN $300 TO $500 
DURING THE VACATION 


Built by World Book Publishers 
THE NEW PRE-SCHOOL AND PRIMARY PLAN 


Several desirable positions with guaranteed sal- 
aries of $100 per month plus bonus open to Teach- 
ers, Principals and Superintendents who can 
qualify as Employment Managers for the demon- 
stration and distribution of CHILDCRAFT to 
parents, teachers and schools. 

If interested in making additional earnings 

for 1935, write for more details— 


Roach-McBride Company, 1020 McGee Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 























APPLICATION PHOTOS 
25 for $1.00—214x34% 


Send original photo, without mount if possible, 


together with dollar bill. Original returned 


intact with reprints. 


TWIN CITY PHOTO MILL 


Box 629, Minneapolis, Minn. 





OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 


Teacher placement this past year showed a marked 


improvement. In the elementary school field, there 
is a great demand for excellent teachers with de- 
grees. Many High Schools are asking for teachers 
with Master’s Degrees. Enroll early. When writ- 


Address 1200 Steger Bldg.. 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 











McCLELLAN 


Remember to register early with 
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- our teachers’ placement Bureau for 
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TEACHERS’ PLACEMENT BUREAU : the position you prefer. Write for 

410 STUDIO BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. information. 

FOR GOOD Write for list of 
POSITIONS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION agencies recognized 

FOR GOOD or TEACHERS AGENCIES and recommended 
TEACHERS Secretary—_5 32 Genesee Blidg., Rochester, N. Y. by leading educators 


























32nd Year. ; 
603 Mfgs. Exc. Bldg., 8th and Wyandotte, Kansas Cit 





Western Reference and Bond Association, 
A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 


A live and up-to-date Bureau placing teach- 
ers from Kindergarten to University. 100% 


y, Mo. increase 1934. Now need Missouri teachers. 
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ROCKY ITT TEACHERS 
721 67 ho a 

410 U. 8S. Nat. Bank Bidg., Denver, Colo. 





Est. 1906 


WE PLACE YOU We enrol 
Raral to College inclusive—Unexcelled Service Oly norma! 
Largest inthe West = Pa, cclse: 


Wm. RUFFER, Ph. D., Mer. 
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ALBERT 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Se 


41 


th Year—Large and alert Teachers’ Placement Bureau. 


Placements first three months 1935 increased 3.2 times 
those of like period in 1934. 


Encouraging indication. 


nd for folder today. ‘“‘Correspondent” Agencies: E. T 


Duffield, 535-5th Ave., New York; Alta B. Collier, Inc., 


5 Hyde Bldg., Spokane. 
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Are at the service of the readers of 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


You have the satisfaction of knowing that your 

Teachers Colleges are mature, well-equipped, 

fully-accredited colleges. They are not expensive. 

The dates of the opening of the 1935 summer 
sessions are as follows: 


CAPE GIRARDEAU. . . May 28 
KIRKSVILLE... . . . June 3 
MARYVILLE ..... . June 4 
SPRINGFIELD .... . June 3 
WARRENSBURG.. .. . June 3 


Students may enter at the middle of the Spring 
Term, the Term now in progress. 

For Information Write: 
PRESIDENT EUGENE Fair, Kirksville 
PRESIDENT E. L. HENpriIcKs, Warrensburg 
PRESIDENT Roy ELLs, Springfield 
PRESIDENT UEL W. LAMKIN, Maryville 
PRESIDENT W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau 


The Trained Teacher Will Eventually Displace 
The Untrained Teacher. 
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SHOPWORK ENRICHES 


EDUCATION 


The new era in education aims, above all else, to train all of our youth 
to meet effectively the problems of everyday life. 


A broad outlook is an important asset in meeting life’s problems, and 
shopwork, as much as any subject in the curriculum, broadens the outlook 





of young folk since it shows them 
vividly the problems that confront 
the many in the world who perform 
manual work of some kind. 


Whether the pupil is to be a 
lawyer, a doctor, a merchant, a bank- 
er, shopwork is of the greatest use to 
him in broadening his outlook and 
giving him a better understanding of 
his fellowmen. 


Not only is personal proficiency 
in manual skills an asset to every 
citizen; he should have a knowledge 
of manual work if he is to have the 
broad understanding necessary to 
meet the world’s problems. 


No better contribution has come 
from the new edueation than this 
emphasis of the need of equipping 
youth with a knowledge and skill for 
manual tasks. 


Like the academic subjects, shopwork enriches the intellect, but it also 
does more. It trains the hand for the manual tasks that are a part of every 


homemaker’s life. 


No subject in the new education has met with a more cordial response 
than shopwork from the pupils themselves and from their parents. 





Allyn and Bacon 


Boston 
Atlanta 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco Dallas 
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